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THE MONROE DOCTRINE 
VERSUS 
THE CLAYTON AND BULWER TREATY. 


(AN EXPOSE. ) 


On the 19th of April, 1850, John M. Clayton, Secretary of 


State of the United States, and Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, 
Minister at Washington for Great Britain, cone sluded a tre aty, 
by which it was agreed that neither the United States nor Great 
Britain should oce upy or fortify any part of Central America, 
or assume to exercise any dominion over the s same, or use any 
political influence in or upon the States composing the same, 
for the purpose of obtaining “ any rights or advantages in re- 
gard to commerce or navigation through the said’’ Nicaragua 
ship ‘‘canal, for one nation, which shall not be offered on the 
same terms to the citizens or subjects of the other.” 

Such was the object of the notorious Clayton and Bulwer 
treaty, and not,—as many argue who have read the treaty in 
too great haste,—the exclusion of Great Britain from the terri- 
tory of Ce ntral America. Not a single right or claim, not a 
single project or usurpation of Great Britain, was impaired or 
restrained by the document under discussion. 

The first Article of the treaty begins as follows: 

“The Governments of the United States and Great Britain hereby declare that 
neither the one nor the other will ever obtain or maintain for itself any exclusive 
control over the said Ship Canal.”— 

By this, the purpose of the Treaty is indicated ; the reader 
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will please bear it steadily in mind, as we continue the quota- 
tion, omitting nothing, but italicising where it appears neces- 
sary : 

—“ agreeing that neither shall ever erect or maintain any fortifications eommand- 
ing the same, or in the vicinity* thereof, or occupy, or colonize, or assume, or ex- 


ercise any dominion over Nicaré agua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part 
of Central America ;’ 


The two quotations are one sentence separated into two parts 
by a comma (,) and connected with what follows by a semico- 
lon (;), the second part being a member of the general subject, 
namely, the agreement not to interfere with the Canal. But 
let us continue— 

—‘nor will either make use of any protection which either (of the two powers) 
affords, or may afford, or any alliance which either has, or may have, to or with 
any State or people, for the purpose of erecting or maintaining any such fortifica- 
tions, or of occupying, fortifying, or colonizing, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mos 
quito Coast, or any part of Central America, or of assuming or exercising domin 
ion over the same;”— 


Beware, reader, lest you imagine that the above fragment 
of a paragraph is a renunciation on the part of Great Britain of 
any portion of her vast acquisitions in Central America. She 
promises not to colonize, fortify, &c., and we are also a party 
tothe same promise ; but always with a view to the Canal ; 
Great Britain and the United States may occupy and colonize, 
and Great Britain may retain and extend her possessions, un- 
less it be proved that by so doing she or we impede the work 
for the protection of which the tre aty was made, namely, the 
Canal; please observe, the paragraph is not finished ; we meet 
only with commas and se smicolons ; the sense moves on, and 
only completes itself at the end : 

—“nor will the United States or Great Britain take advantage of any intimacy, 
or use any alliance, connection or influence, that either may” (now or hereafter) 
‘ possess, with any State or Government, through whose territories the said canal 
may pass. 

Thus far, two members of Article Ist. The first is, that 
neither nation will attempt to acquire any exclusive influence 
over the Canal; the second specifies the various means that 
may be improperly used, the advantages and powers that are 
held, or that may be acquired, by either nation ; the forts, col- 
onies, territorial possessions, political influence, &c.—a mere 
enumeration, by which such undue influence may be exerted: 
the third and last member agrees not to wse any such above- 
named advantages, now held or in future to be acquired, 


* Italicised in the Treaty. 
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“for the purpose of acquiring or holding, directly or indirectly, for the subjects 
or citizens of the one, ANY RIGHTS OR ADVANTAGES IN REGARD TO COMMERCE OR NAVI- 
GATION THROUGH THE SAID CANAL, Which shall not be offered on the same terms to 
the citizens or subjects of the other.” 


As it is now perfectly evident that neither Great Britain 
nor the United States have excluded themselves from any ter- 
ritory, or from the use of any influence or power which either 
may possess in any part of Central America, provided they 
do not use it against the Canal, or to obtain an undue influ- 
ence over, or benefit from the same, the acute reader will at 
once understand, that the Clayton and Bulwer Treaty leaves 
entirely open the question of colonization, annexation, &c., 
either by ourselves or by Great Britain. 

The two important articles of the Treaty are the Ist, 6th, 
and Sth, quoted by Se — Seward, and published in the re- 
ports of his speech of Jan. 10th. Senator Seward quotes the 
Art. lst of the Treaty, which we have analyzed, but avoids all 
reference to its real meaning. He defends the claim of Great 
Britain to Belize, and the islands of the Gulf taken possession 
of by her within the last two years. ‘The recent petition of 
several thousand female subjects of Great Briton for the aboli- 
tion of slavery has doubtless excited a powerful sympathy 
with Great Britain in the mind of the honorable Senator; he 
is perhaps excusable, as an abolitionist, for his vigorous defence 
of the power from whose example and precept the doctrine 
and power of the abolitionists is alwaysderived. We are grate- 
ful to the Senator for having established, at this early period, 
a sympathetic connection between the encroachments of the 
Whigs and Free-Soilers, and those of Great Britain, upon the 
southern part of this Continent. It is a true connection, and 
has a common purpose. Among the various objects of Great 
Britain, the culture of cotton by free labor in Central America 
is not the least important. Doubtless the Senator from New 
York will do everything in his power to assist her in this phi- 
lanthropical undertaking. But to return. 

The 6th Article of the Clayton and Bulwer Treaty agrees as 
follows : 


“Arr. VI. The contracting parties in this Convention engage to invite eve ry 
State, with which both or either have friendly intercourse, to e aise into stipula- 
tions with them similar to those which they have entered into with each other, 
to the end that all other States may share in the honor and advantage of h: aving 
contributed to a work of such general interest and importance as the Canal herein 
contemplated. And the contracting parties likewise agree that each shall enter 
into treaty stipulations with such of the Central American States as they may 
deem advisable for the purpose of more effectually carrying out the gr vat desi gn 
of this Convention, namely, that of constructing and mainte aining the said Canal 
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as a ship communication between the two oceans for the benefit of mankind, on 
equal terms to all, and of protecting the same. 

“Arr. VIIL The Governments of the United States and Great Britain, having 
not only desired, in entering into this Convention, to accomplish a particular ob- 
ject, but also to establish a general principle, they hereby agree to extend their 
protection,* by treaty stipulations, to any other practicable communications, 
whether by Canal or Railw ay, across the isthmus which connects North and South 
America, and especially to the inter-oceanic communications, should the same prove 
to be practicable, whether by Canal or Railway, which are now proposed to be 
established by the way of Tehuantepec or Panama.” 


The ‘‘ great design’? of the Convention is here distinctly 
stated to be the construction of a Ship Canal; no allusion is 
made to the Monroe Doctrine, or to the withdrawal of Great 
Britain from her unjustly acquired territories in Central Amer- 
ica. It is agreed, moreover, that not only the ship cana] but 
all other projects of transit shall be protected by the two na- 
tions in future, as the canal is protected, and no reference made 
to acquisitions of influence or territory, so long as these do not 
give more influence to one nation than to another, and do not 
impede the construction of the contemplated works. It was 
intended that all the routes of transit across Central America 
and the several Isthmuses should be under British protection 
as well as under that of the United States. 

It is therefore with unfeigned regret that we find Democratic 
Senators giving advantage to the enemies of Democracy, by 
allowing their time and thoughts to be taken up by such 
controversies as that concerning the ‘ reservation,’’ in regard 
o ** British *”’ Honduras. ‘To use a very vulgar illustration, it 
isa dispute over the last jointof the tail, when the right to 
the whole animal is in question. Whether “ British ’? Honduras 
is or isnot included in the Clayton and Bulwer treaty, is a 
question which settles itse ‘If by construction. Ifthe ** rights” 


of Great Britain, so called, interfere with the completion of 


the canal, or of any other projected transit route, they 
must be set aside, and cannot be recognized; but the British 
negotiator will argue that they do not interfere. It was a 
mere diplomatic ruse on the part of Sir Henry Bulwer, tomake 
a stipulation in favor of Honduras, as though British preten- 
sions had been given up, or British claims of any kind in the 
least abrogated by the treaty. Our own conviction is, that the 
treaty was drawn by Sir Henry Bulwer, and by him submit- 
ted to Mr. Clayton ; that either its merits and bearings were 
not understood by that gentleman, or if they were, that he did 
not exercise the moral force necessary to reject it. 

* Not italicised in the treaty. Great Britain continues, in the language of the 
treaty, “‘to extend her protection ™ 
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It was clearly improper for our government to enter into 
treaty stipulation with Great Britain for the protection of the 
canal, while she held possession of the Mosquito Territory. To 
treat with her at that time, and under those circumstances, 
was indirectly to recognize her unjust pretensions. ‘To attain 
absolute certaintv, however, as to the real intentions of Gen 
Taylor, and his Secretary of State, we have only to read an 
extract from the Message of General Taylor, of April 22d, 


L850. 


“It y ields prot ction to the e¢ upitali sts who may undertake to construct any eanal 
or railway across the Isthmus, commencing in the southern part of Mexico, and 
terminating in the territory of New Granada. It givesno preference to any one 


route over another, but proposes the same measure of protection for all, which 
ing nuity and enterprise ean construct, Sh mld this treaty be ratified, it will 


in future, the liberation of all Central America from any kind of foreign 


secure, | 


aggression. At the time negotiations were opened with Nicaragua, for the con- 
struction of a canal through her territory, [ found Great Britain in possession of 


nearly half of ‘Central America, asthe ally and protector of the Mosquito King. 
It has beén my object, in negotiating this treaty, not only to secure the passage 


across the Is thmus to the governmeut and citizens of the United States, by the 
construction of a great highway, de lic ited to the uses of all nations, on equal 
terms, hut to maintain hei in dep rd°nce and 8 ered ynty of allthe Central Ameri- 
“an Ri pu thlies. The Senate will Jaalpa how far these objects have been effe peted. If 
there be any who would desire to seize and annex any portion of the territories of 
these weak sister republics to the American Union, or to extend our - yminion 
over them, I donot concur in their policy, and I wish it to be understood, in 
reference to that subject, that I adopt the views entertained, so far as I know, by 
all my predecessors.” 

By this Message the ‘* protection > of the Bulwer and 
Clayton treaty is extended to every part of Central America. 
{t makes no reference to the Monroe declaration, so ardently 
defended by the popular leaders a qui arter of a century since. 
It prete nds that Central America is protected forever against 
foreign aggression, by a treaty in which the injustice of the 
claims of Great Britain are not even alluded to, and in which 
she herself agrees not to make use of any powers and _posses- 
sions which she has, or may hereafter acquire, in Central 
America, to the injury of a certain ship canal. 

The remark that this treaty was intende d to ‘‘ maintain the 
independence and sovere ignty of allthe Central American Re- 
publics,” displays an astonishing simplicity, in the mind of 
the worthy General. ‘The Clayton and Bulwer treaty was a 
diplom: tic mystery, an arcanum, a ‘‘ state secret, *? to the hon- 
est old soldier as well as to many others, possibly even to the 
Secretary of State himse lf, its suppose »d author. 

‘‘T found Great Britain in possession of nearly half of Cen- 


ral America,”’ says the General. 
[ intended by this treaty ‘ to maintain the independence and 


a 


| 
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sovereignty of all the Central American Republics,’ he con- 
tinues, and naively adds, ‘‘the Senate will judge how far 
these objects have been eflected.’’ It is true, the Senate will 
judge; we make bold to say sooner or later they and every 
body else will judge, and decide ; and the decision will not 
require a very keen exercise of the judgmatical faculty. 

It will astonish the simple-minded reader to learn, that du- 
ring the year previous to, and following the negotiations which 
terminated in the Clayton and Bulwer treaty, and, in fact, 
during the entire period of General Taylor’s and Mr. Fill- 
more’s administrations, up to the middle of last year, Great 
Britain has been employed in extending her dominions in Cen- 
tral America. A few months ago she took formal possession, 
in the Queen’s name, of Ruatan, and the adjacent Islands, 
lying off the shore of the republican State of Honduras; the 
entire eastern shore of Central America, from ‘T'ruxillo to the 
Isthmus of Panama, including forty or fifty thousand square 
miles of territory, has become ‘* British ” within a few years,— 
chiefly since the beginning of the present Whig administration. 
That she has ceased to exercise a portion of her authority over 
the single port of San Juan de Nicaragua, does not impair her 
authority, or check the unvarying progress of her policy in re- 
gard to the remainder of this important coast. A year ago 
she *‘ occupied, fortified and colonized ” the mouth of an impor- 
tant river, near Truxillo, fixing, for the present, the middle 
point of her conquests. This river flows through the territo- 
ries of Honduras. The seizure was preliminary to that of the 
Bay islands called Ruatan and Bonacea, which lie off Truxillo, 
and have no geographical connection with the territory of Be- 
lize. ‘This last seizure completed her line of possession from 
Truxillo to within a short distance of Chagres ; a seashore of 
five or six hundred miles, commanding a// the possible transit 
routes of Central America, and depriving the republics of that 
region of about a third of their rightful possessions. 

‘‘ Ifthere be any who desire to seize, and annex any portion 
of the territories of these weak sister republics, to the Ameri- 
can Union, or to extend our dominion over them, | do not con- 
cur in their policy,” says Gen. Taylor; ‘‘ and I wish it to be 
understood, in reference to that subject, that I adopt the views 
entertained, so far as | know, by all my predecessors.,”’ 

We are obliged to hope, for the respect we owe to the brave 
— r and honest man, in whose name the message of April 

22nd, 1850, was sent to the Senate, that he neither wrote nor 
read it bieeell, but entrusted the whole business to some one 
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of his secretaries. Correct information on foreign affairs was 
a species of knowledge quite hopeless of attainment by our 
government in those days. We, on the contrary, live in better 
times. ‘The days of a government chie fly characterized by its 
remarkable and thorough ‘‘ want of information,” are passing 
quietly away. We have learned that some twenty years ago 
the people of the United States declared, that no E a 
power should be permitted to establish colonies upon the North 
American Continent. We have also been ‘ informed” that 
Great Britain, in open violation of the public law of this Con- 
tinent, has acquired an immense territory (which she has 
forcibly annexed to her dominions,) from the ‘Re publics of Cen- 
tral America. An American Secret tary of State concluded a 
treaty with Great Britain, by which, to all intents and purposes, 
he acknowledged her rights to a vast te rritory annexed to her 
empire in direct violation of the public law of the continent, as 
declared by Monroe, and sanctioned by a// the Re publics of 
North America. ‘To put the finishing stroke to this series of 
political absurdities and injuries, the joint work uf Palinerston 
and Clayton, we were informed by the Executive, under whose 
auspices they were allowed, that he was opposed to annex- 
ation, that he did not think it right for us to seize and annex, 
or extend our dominion over, ‘‘ the territories of weak sister re- 
publics!’ 

During the past four years, the Whig Administration has 
never lost a publie opportunity of protesting against annexa- 
tion; and through the whole of that time it has aided and 
favored the annexation of Central America to the British Em- 
pire. All the world knows and says, that it is the manifest 
destiny of our political system to e ‘xtend itself until it embraces 
the entire North American Continent. In order that this des- 
tiny may he peacefully accomplished, without injury to the 
rights of "any State, the people of the United States have de- 
clared that no E juropean power shall be allowed to colonize 
North America. ‘This grand and prudent declaration was in- 
tended to be a guaranty of peace and security for all the re- 
publics that lie south of the Northern Confederation. It cover- 
ed, and, if we may so speak, republicanized the entire conti- 
nent; it gave security to commerce ; it encouraged alliances 
and unions among free and sympathetic States ; it protected the 
great roadways from sea to sea ;—roadways not merely of com- 
merce, but of emigration, by which the “grand movements of 
republican colonists are directed westward to the shores of 
the Pacific. To forbid the conquest or colonization of any 
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part of Central America or Mexico by a monarchical power, 
is to establish the rule of non-intervention, and the doctrine of 
State rights, for the benefit of all the North American Republics. 

The Bulwer and Clayton treaty is the most conspicuous 
member of a group of ‘‘ entangleme nts” brought upon us by the 
timid Machiavelism of Whig Administrations, who have de- 
ceived the people with a miserable “ pretence ” of phitan- 
thropy, while they were complicating and debasing our foreign 
relations, and earning a ‘‘ European reputation”’ at the expense 
of the only popularity worth regarding in these days, namely : 
the favor of the American Democracy. 

The Intervention in San Domingo, the Bulwer and Clayton 
Treaty, and the attempt upon the Lobos Islands, are only three 
of a score,—individual members of a large body of diplomatic 
errors, blunders, and disgraces, ‘‘ entangling” connections, and 
timid or discreditable negle ots, into which the Administrations 
of General Taylor and Mr. Fillmore have been drawn by 
‘‘ want of information,” selfish calculations, and the dishonesty 
of agents ; but more than all, by a cause more effectual than 
all of these, the refusal to recognize that fundamental rule of 
our foreign policy ; we mean the rule of non-intervention, em- 
braced in the declarations of W ashington and Monroe, and en- 
forced by the public opinion of all the Republics of this conti- 
nent. 

A great deal has been said and written during the last two 
years, on the necessity of adopting ‘‘ a system of foreign rela- 
tions’’ suited to the power and genius of the nation. ‘The line 
f action has been opened for us by the founders of our 
foreign policy, Polk, Monroe, Jefferson and Washington. By 
adhering to their principles, already approved by the entire 
people, a Democratic Administration, served by tried and skil- 
ful agents, cannot fail in time to rectify the errors and abuses 
of the past and present. The wealth of the people, the peace- 
ful and legitimate extension of our territorial and political sys- 
tem, the independence of the Republic, the integrity of the con- 
tinent,—all will be achieved. 

We learn, however, by the errors as well as by the wisdom 
of those who have preceded us; and there is perhaps as much 

valuable instruction to be derived from the faults of Gen, Tay- 
lor’s and Mr. Fillmore’s administrations, as from the wisdom 
and intelligence of a Washington or a Monroe. Political criti- 
cism is even more instructive than political eulogy ; for though 
we cannot always emulate the virtues of those who are greater 
than ourselves,,we may hope at least to escape the errors of 
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those who are less. The message of April 22d, 1850, declares 
that the Bulwer and Clayton treaty ‘‘ yields protection to the 
capitalists who may undertake to construct any canal or rail- 
way across the Isthmus :” that is to say, across any part of 
Central America and Southern Mexico. And yet, by this same 
treaty, the natural privilege of the United States,—the funda- 
mental right of acquiring territory by purchase for the purpose 
of establishing a route of communication, a national highway 
to unite the eastern and western portions of the United States— 
is abrogated and renounced by the signature of an American 
Secretary of State. 

The right of way is one of the most ordinary privileges 
recognized in the common law: it arises out of ni tural 
necessities, and is admitted in the codes and usages of all civ- 
ilized nations. But if, by the law of nature, we have a right of 
way across the Isthmus of Panama, or any other part of Cen- 
tral America, we have not chosen to assert that right. A deli- 
cate sensibility and an honorable forbearance touching the 

rights of other Republic: in States, hasrestrained the government 
and people of the United States from asserting by force what 
they could procure by a more just and reasonable method. 
The transit routes across the Isthmus being strictly and almost 
exclusively the high roads of the United States, do not, how- 
ever, require the protection of Great Britain. It is, to say the 
least, a very great stretch of complaisance to ask the protec- 
tion of the British Crown for a commercial high road connect- 
ing California with New York across territories purely repub- 
lican and friendly to ourselves. But when we find an Ameri- 
ean Secretary of State absolutely renouncing for all time the 
right of pure shasing the territories over which these ways pass— 
gratuitously giving up, at the instigation of a Roy: 11 Ambas- 
sador, the privilege of buying security for ourselves and our 
commerce, we hardly know what to think of this American 
Secretary, or by what rule to understand his motives. Mr. 
Clayton might as well have signed a tre aty renouncing the 
free navigation of the Mississippi. The treaty which he did 
sign, and which requires to be immediately abrogated, is hardly 
of less prospective importance. ‘‘Tt gives no preference to 
any one route over another :’”’ it covers every inch of American 
soil: it renounces, under the simplest construction, all terri- 
torial acquisition to serve an exclusively American interest in 
the opening of any species of commercial high road across the 
southern part of this continent: it makes England a consult-b& 
ing partner in ail our enterprises and projects south of Texas : 
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it enables her, if its provisions are observed, to regulate the 
extent and direction of our Asiatic trade ; to interfere with 
and harass all American movements for colonizing the shores 
of the Pacific: it closes the gold and silver mines, and pro- 
longs for an indefinite period the revolutionary agonies of 
Mexico and Central America, and thus, indirectly, has the ef -[- 
fect of devastating by delay the fairest regions of the New 
World. ‘‘ At the time negotiations were opened with Nicara- 
gua for the construction of a canal through her territory; | 
found Great Britain in possession of nearly half of Central 
America.” * * * Says the message of General Taylor: 
‘‘ Tt has been my object in negotiating this treaty” * * 4 
he continues, ‘‘ to maintain the indepe sndence and sovereignty 
of all the American = publics.’ 

We cannot forbear again expressing the hope that this mes- 
sage did not procee a from the pen of the Executive, and that he 
signed it without either understanding or reading its provi- 
sions. It is, intentionally or not we dare not imagine, a decep- 
tiveand dishonestdocument. ‘‘ I found Great. Britain in posses- 
sion of one-half of Central America. I wished to maintain the 
independence and sovereignty of the American States by this 
treaty.’’ Good reader, be patient. The Bulwer and Clayton 
treaty does not object to the simemagee of Great Britain in 
Centra] America, though the message of the President which 
accompanied it, does imply this objection ; and moreover, plainly 
intimates that the object of the treaty was to put a stop to the 
aggressions of Great Britain upon these defenceless Republics : 
and yet the effectual purpose and object of the treaty, which 
is a purely English document, is to prevent and forbid the in- 
terference of the United States between England and those 
nations whose territories she was overrunning and appropri- 
ating. ‘he treaty does nothing for the Central American Re- 
publics, and it does nothing for “ourselves. It forbids us to ac- 
quire territory in Central Americ , or to exert any influence in 
our sole behalf for the purpose of constructing a railroad or a 
canal. It fortifies England in all her pretensions and acquisi- 
tions, and leaves her to acquire as much more territory and as 
much more influence as she may wish, as long as she can pre- 
tend that these acquisitions and encroachments are not intended 
to obstruct the enterprises of the United States. 

At the end of all this, it is, to say the least, extremely disa- 
greeable and offensive to find a denunciation appended by the 
President against those who wish to extend the territory of the 
United States, or to procure special privileges for ourselves in 
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Central America. ‘If there be any who desire to seize 
and annex any portion of the territories of these weak sister 
Republics, or to extend our dominion over them, &c., &c.” 
Grant us patience, Just Heavens! Why it is but a moment 
since the President declared that he found the British crown 
in possession of one-half the States of Central America! and 
he says it is the great object of this treaty to protect the inde- 
pendence and integrity of those States. He enters no protest 
against this unjust and violent occupation, but turns about 
with—what shall we call it—a cunning or a terrified vivaci- 
ty ?—and inflicts that blow upon the face and eyes of his own 
countrymen, which belonged to the impudent countenance of 
the British aggressor. No, we cannot attribute this dishonorable 
document to the hand and mind of the honest soldier who had 
the misfortune to be made President of the United States. 

The Bulwer and Clayton treaty is, indeed, a memorable 
document. Though not the last, it is, pe rhaps, the worst error 
ever yet committed by any administration of the United States. 
Not the least remarkable attending circumstance of its adop- 
tion was the previous rejection of the treaty drawn up and 
submitted to the Senate in 1849. ‘This was a treaty in which 
the rights of Nicaragua and the United States were equally 
protected, and the pretensions of Great Britain left entirely 
out of the question. It had been drawn with the consent and 
knowledge of the people of Nicaragua, and all its provisions 
suggested by an American Chargé, in whose good faith and 
honest intention they plac ved a full reliance. ‘The influence of 
a Royal Ambassador, of low morals and bad reputation, was 
employe :d at Washington to cause the rejection of this treaty, 
and another was substituted, to subserve the interests of Great 
Britain, and protect her recent and growing acquisitions made 
upon the republican soil of Nicaragua, Costa Rica and Honduras. 

In this peculiarly English document,* as we have already 
shown, it was agreed that neither nation should secure any 
exclusive privileges for itself to obtain influence over a work, 
in which only one had a direct interest. If there remains any 
doubt in the mind of the reader as to the real intentions of the 
diplomat who drew up the agreement called the Clayton and 
Bulwer Treaty—and the merit of originating it 1s claimed by 
Gen. Taylor in his message, for the American negotiator—we 
beg leave to refer the reé sie r to several documents more im- 
portant at this moment than they were at the time of their 
composition. 

* The Mosquito Protectorate. 
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‘‘ We have agreed,” says Sir Henry Bulwer, in a letter to 
Mr. Webster upon this topic, ‘‘ not to use this protectorate for 
the obstruction of the canal; nothing more.” Such is the 
understanding of the British Government. The Clayton and 
Bulwer treaty does not renounce a single pretension, nor give 
up a single square mile of territory claimed by Great Britain. 

Again: The determination of Great Britain to retain her 
position on the highway of the United States, is expressed in 


a letter of the British representative to the government of 


Nicaragua, August. 1850. ‘‘Instead of insisting on its sup- 
posed rights to the Mosquito shore’’—a space now including 
on British maps an entire third of Central America— Nica- 
ragua would best consult her interests by making good terms 
with England; for resistance to this matter will be of no 
avail.”’ 

This letter was written after the conclusion of the treaty, 
and after the message of Gen. Taylor. It was written with 
a full knowledge of all that had been done, and that was 
about to be done by Mr. Clayton and his successor. Palmer- 
ston and Bulwer, manager and under-manager of the British 
imperial annexation system, knew perfectly well what value 
to attach to the moral protests and phil: anthropic declarations 
of Whig Secretaries and Presidents. They knew that the 
imperial annexation system of Great Britain was approved, 
and would continue to be approved and upheld, while the 
State rights republican annexation system of the United States 
was and would be checked, and snubbed, and condemned, and 
covered with every epithet of abuse. ‘The Empire of the Bri- 
tish Queen might grow and expand itself until it absorbed all 
the Isthmus, and finally compelled the merchants of New 
York and of San Francisco, and the bold colonists of the Pa- 
cific at beaiith to ask leave of England when they wished to 
pass from one portion of the Union to another ; their wives and 
families subjected to the insults and detentions of Jamaica 
negro policemen, and their property subjected to a British im- 
position ; a crown tax, levied at an E nglish toll-gate on Ameri- 
ean soil, in a recently conquered republican State that has 
been praying and beseeching us to protect them against the 
invader ;—which was, and which will be, our friend ; and 
which must be, one of these days, our sister state, under the 
manly protection of a Democratic Government. 

‘“‘ The letter of Viscount Palmerston,’’ continues the same 
British agent ag above—* the letter of Viscount Palrmer- 
ston, of the 15th of April last (1850), declares in the most 
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clear and direct terms the utter impossibility of acceding to 
the pretensions of Nicaragua.’ 

These pretensions were the simple assertion of a natural 
right ; the right, first, to govern her own territory ; and second, 
to settle her own disputes with her neighbors. Nicaragua had 
been disputing with Costa Rica about a strip of territory. 
England, the master because the usurer of Costa Rica, had 
made use of this quarrel to possess herself of a large piece of 
territory. 

‘‘On the other hand, the treaty of Messrs. Clayton and 

3ulwer,” says the British Chargé, ‘‘ expressly recognizes the 
Mosquito kingdom, and sets asi le the right which you pretend 
Nicaragua has on that coast.”” In another letter, 5th Decem- 
ber, 1850, this same agent moves the boundary of Mosquito 
inland, so as to include, as above stated, an entire third of 
Central America. He very coolly informs the Government of 
Nicaragua that he has taken possession of the eastern third of 
their State. 

It is not our purpose here to give a history, or even a sketch 
of the recent usurpations of Great Britain. The general sys- 
tem of her territorial aggrandizement is well known to the 
world at large ; its particular eflects upon ourselves are but 
just beginning to be felt. If it was understood that her occu- 
pation of Central America is only a temporary expedient, in- 
tended to impede our progress for a little while, to gain time 
in the commercial! rivalry between the two nations, we might 
be equally amused and angry at the audacity of the measure ; 
but the entire correspondence of the British ministry on this 
subject has established the belief that England will not resign 
any portion of her acquisitions until she is compelled to do 
this by the applic ation of the Monroe doctrine. For twenty 
years that doctrine has been a portion of the publig law of the 
United States. The mere neglect of a Whig Administration 
to enforce it, has not in the least impaired its merit, but has 
served only to show in a forcible manner the necessity of its 
application. 

In regard to the treaty under discussion, there seems but 
one course proper, and that is, to give notice of its abrogation. 

It has nullified itself, by tacitly admitting the right of occu- 
pation, contrary to the public law of the United States, and 
the nec essity of prese rving the integrity of the continent. 

If it was intended to allow the oce upation as a hostage to 
Great Britain for her imaginary right of way, it was an in- 
fringement upon the right of Nicaragua ; that country alone 
being qualified to give such a hostage. 
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It was not required to secure the protection of Great Bri- 
tain for American enterprises, Great Britain being the power 
of all others, against whom it was necessary to protect the 
American Republics. 

Nor was there any fear, such as this singular convention 
seems to suggest, that the United States would impede the 
construction of a canal, or of any means of communication ; 
or that, if we obtained for ourselves peculiar privileges, we 
should ever have used those privileges to the exclusion of Bri- 
tish commerce. 

The treaty, if it made any provision in regard to territory, 
should have provided for the unconditional withdrawal of 
Great Britain ; her presence there, and her territorial aggres- 
sions being, as all the world now knows, a perpetual and al- 
most insuperable obstacle to the liberal enterprises of the 
American people. 

Finally, we conceive it to be the eminent duty of a govern- 
ment to procure advantages, first, for its own people ; and 
for those of another country only when they are not a direct 
and dangerous rival. A sentence, and we have done. Great 
Britain continues to occupy, fortify, &c., the coasts of Central 
America and the adjoining islands, in contravention, not of the 
Clayton and Bulwer treaty, but of the public and natural law 
of this continent. We wait only to see how far she will have 
extended her dominion to the hindrance of American commerce 
and colonization, before it becomes too late to compel her 
withdrawal without a war. Peace with all nations is the 
first rule of our policy ; entangling alliances with none is the 
second: a Whig administration has w antonly and repeatedly 
violated the second rule, and it will require all the courage 
and decision of a Democratic Executive to escape that dreadful 
event, a compulsory violation of the first. 


TO THE AUTHOR OF “THE POET.” 
4 POEM IN THE JANUARY NUMBER OF THE UNITED STATES REVIEW, 


“ Say, will the Poet come ?” You ask, my friend— 
Not till the reign of Affectation end ; 

Not while dull imitation genius cramps, 

And Poets see by other Poets’ lamps, 

By pale reflected lights stil! grope their way 
Instead of following in the sun’s bright ray 

The headlong impulse of the glowing thought 

By nature’s hallowed teachings inward wrought, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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By Fancy quicken’d, but by reason sway’d, 

By this e ngende rd, but by that display’d 

In all the buxom blandishments of youth, 

In all the chaste habiliments of truth, 

Like some fair virgin fresh from Nature’s hand, 
Adorn’d with all that art and taste command ; 
Not quite untaught, nor yet a slave to rules, 
Like mincing misses just from boarding schools. 


“ Where sits he?” Echo sadly answers, “* Where ?” 
Look where you will, the fugitive’s not there ; 
Not where he erst was found in rural shades, 
Sporting with Fairies, or the Dryad maids, 
Or wooing Nature in her secret shrines, 
Where in her naked beauty she reclines, 

And without blushing all her charms displays 
To her chaste votary’s enraptured gaze. 
There Solitude enchains each roving thought 
In one bright golden maze intensely wrought, 
Or loosening all the fetters of the mind, 

Lets slip the captive free and unconfin’d, 

To seek new shrines that chaplet never wore, 
And visit regions never trod before. 


“ Where sits the Poet ? Will the Poet come ?” 

Knock at his door, there’s nobody at home. 

Go to the Irving House, perhaps he’s there, 
Reading the news, or dozing in his chair, 

Fresh from some midnight revel whence at morn 

He stagger’d homeward like some ghost forlorn, 

Or studying Nature through a pane of glass, 

By see ing all the world before him pass, 

Be , beggars, beaux, cars, omnibus and carts, 

That tune the strings of song-inspired hearts, 

To love-lorn ditties, parodies and puns, 

With which the gaping town he dail y stuns, 

By contrast leads us to the we S spring, 

And by | harsh discords teaches us to s ing : 

Or if you miss him at this classic shrine, 

Go to his club, where, thanks to Bingham wine 

He revels skilful in the beau ideal, 

Till he can neither see, nor think, nor feel ; 

Then when wild chaos riots in his brain, 

And prostrate reason slips the guiding rein, 

Staggers hi im home in many a graceful line, 
And’ stead of fancy dips his pen in wine, 

Takes she apeless goblins and chimeras dire, 

For angels chaunting in the heavenly quire ; 

Puffs his cigar, and puffs out wic ked lays 

That Belles admire, and reverend critics praise. 

Thus Byror, when his sour virago muse, 

Instead of fancy dealt in stale abuse, 

Sweated and panted in his upward track, 

Like Hodman with his brickbats on his back, 

To reach the eminence whence he might throw 

His missiles on the gaping world below, 
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And crush it lower than the veriest beast, 

hat he might on the tainted carcass feast, 
Whene’er his fancy droop’d her weary wing, 
Sprinkl d her feathers with a stiff gin sling, 
With genuine Schiedam rais’d the waning steam 
More potent far than Helicon’s dull stream. 


“ Where is the Poet?” Echo, tell me where ? 
Breathes he or sings he in our native air? 

Lives he alone beyond the Atlantic waves, 

And must our minstrels be his abject slaves, 

To ape his faults, his tinsel, and his trash, 

His affectation and his balderdash, 

Poor humble echoes of his feeble strain 

Who when he stumbles, stumble back again, 
Creep when he creeps, and when he sweats to rise 
Among the stars and dabble in the skies, 

Tug at his skirts, and free from doubt or fear, 
Follow or think they follow in his rear, 

Like wounded duck that flaps his crippled wings, 
Loud beats the air, but never upward springs, 

Or like Cleopas through the darkness sail 

By clinging fast to some lame devil’s tail ? 

Or shal! our Poet seek a different sphere 

And inspiration quaff in German beer, 

’Mid smoke and vapor grope his purblind way, 
And dream he’s basking in the noon of day ; 

With ghosts and goblins grim alone consort, 

And with Raw-head and Bloody-bones make sport, 
Soar in thick mists till fairly out of sight, 
Then sink in re mions ol eternal night, 
Revel in moonshine transcendental lore 
And be twice duller than he was before ? 
I have the very man before me now 

Who wears our laurel on his empty brow, 


Who never fi d a glimpst of « ne poor tho aht 

That from this mine was not laborious wrought 

Who polishes his leaden strains so bright 

They pass for gold with those who’ve lost their sight, 


And in the Fallow field by dint of gleaning 
Catches a thought that almost has a meaning ; 
Whose soft luxurious melody of song 

On hot-pressed paper smoothly slips alon 
With pictures decked that sometimes do express 
What otherwise no mortal man could guess. 
Heavens! will no daring spirit climb the fence 

And hoist the flag of honest common sens« 

Still shall the muse like witch on broomstick straddle, 
And deal in naught but froth and fiddle-faddle ? 
Shall Pheebus launch his arrows from the sky, 


Only to split a rush or crush a fly ? 


iy 


Where is he? Whoishe? Whence will he rise, 
From worn-out worlds, or in our native skies ? 
Is’t Tennyson, the suckling, who at best, 
y " 
Draws milk and water from the muse’s breast, 
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Whose drawling madrigals sweet trickling trill, 
Like honey sweetened with a sweeter still; 
Who labors so severe ly with his words, 

The verse no twinkling gleam of sense affords ; 
Whose lullabies li ke mnddy currents flow, 

And mirror nothing in the void below ; 

Who, quite disgusted with poor nature’s treat, 
Wants better bread than can be made of wheat ? 
Is this the Poet for our hen-pecked muse, 

Her guide ’mid fancy’s revelries to choose ? 
Shall she whose youthful wing is framed to soar 
As high as ever Poet soared before, 

In lingering, lame, disjointed, soulless song, 

Like scenting spaniel lowly creep along, 

Striving to track some nothing hid in rhyme, 

Or some obscurity nicknam: d sublime ; 

Or sip whip syllabubs in froth that rise, 

Or Floating Is lands frothing to the skies ? 


‘Where is the Poet ?” I will tell you where 
The old chaf'd lion keep 3 ae secret lair. 

Go to fallen F rance, that like the canine train, 
Back to its vomit has iaktiisied again, 

The abject, willing, self-devoted slave 


Of one, whose only merit is, he’s brave ; 
The empty shadow of a mighty name, 
The dwarf attendant on an imp of fame, 
Who, finding despotism before his lay, 


Sneaked forth one night and stole the prize away. 
Go ask for Béranger, the minstrel true, 
True to the muse and to his country too, 
As bright a genius and as pure a soul 
As ever quaffed from Inspiration’s bow). 
Seek some lone gurret, you W ill find him there, 
The simple, honest patriot, Béranger. 
Go not to midnight revels, courtly halls, 
Impe rial b inquets, or imperial balls ; 
He is not there, bowing his laurelled head 
To upstart despots in the pig-stye bred ; 
He offe rs up his ge enius at the shrine 
Of Liberty alone, his nymph divine ; 
She is his oes —she, and she alone, 
The only despot the proud bard will own. 
Single he stands in genius as in worth, 
While meaner bards are crawling on the earth, 
Kissing the dust for pension or for place, 
The muse’s bastards and the world’s disgrace ; 
Single he stands, the only bard that brings 
His offerings to a nobler shrine than kings: 
s! for Europe—there he stands alone, 
Th he e only Poet that , ires scorn a throne ! 
las! for Europe—she has had her day, 
_ Westward the Star of Empire takes its way.” 
That star which long has in the Orient shone, 
Shall rise more glorious in this Western zone ; 


I.—NO. III. 14 
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The diadem that dropt from Asia’s brow, 

Is trembling on old Europe’s temples now ; 

Her day is past, her tyrant reign is o’er, 

And she will tread the prostrate world no more. 

So was it since Creation’s dawning day, 

So shall it be till Time hath passed away : 

Fame, wealth, and empire, have no settled home, 
But through the world like wandering vagrants roam. 


“ Where sits the Poet!” Echo tel] us where! 
Methinks I[ see him shadow’d in the air, 
Like some dim spirit yet in embryo shrin’d, 

Some emanation ofa mighty mind, 

That yet shall cast its radiance far and wide 

And on the tide of time triumphant ride. : 
Methinks I see the dawning of a day 
As bri ght as that which lon gh ath passed away, 
When free 1 from bed-rid Europe’s rusty chain, 
The fetter’d bard shall wake and soar again 
High on his own instead of borrow’d wing, 

And like our native birds new carols sing, 
Untaught except in nature’s own high schools, 
Unfetter’d but by reason’s golden rule 

That while the "y to true genius give the reins, 
Hold mad-brain‘d Fancy fast in iron chains, 
Curb Affectation in its mincing track 

And lay dull Imitation on its back. 


For thee, young Minstrel, though now hid from sight, 
Soon to emerge into the morning light, 

Go to the silent glens and whispering bowers, 

The murmuring brooks adorn’d with wreaths of flowers, 
Through whose meandering, melancholy maze, 

Pale Inspi ration like a spectre strays, 

With silent pace unheeded and unkn Own, 

Lock’d hand and hand with nature’s self alone; 

Or mount the pine-clad heights with vapors curl'd, 

And like a monach overlook thy world 

There tune thy lyre, there woo the virgin muse, 

That ne’er abides in taverns or in stews, 

That shuns the gaping of light Fashion’s crowd, 
And almost blushes when she thinks aloud; 

Who, if she knows herself, cares not who knows 
From whence the bubbling spring of Fancy flows, 
And though she lives but in the breath of fame, 
Heeds not who sees her face or knows her name; 
She that lone solitude and silence loves, 

And in her own bright world still lives and moves; 

Fresh wild-flower garlands to her altar bring, 
Sing to the heart strains from the heart that spring, 
And ne’er enquire, as thus you tune your lays, 
What critics cavil at or blockheads praise. 








Then if they ask, “ Where sits the Poet, where ?” 

Where dwells he—in the earth, the sea, or air— 

With patriot pride we’ll hap’ly point to thee, 

And tell the world in triumph, “ T's 1s He.” 
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THE NEW AND THE OLD WORLD. 


Tue theory of Buffon, the abbé Raynal, and other speculative 
philosophers, assuming the physical inferiority of the abori- 
gines of the New World, gradually extended itself to the de- 

endants of the European conquerors who succeeded them, and 
for a brief period that quarter of the globe plumed itself not a 
little on its superiority.* The pretension was principally based 
on the absence of beards among the Indians, and the greater 
ferocity of the wolves of the Alps and Pyrenees, in comparison 
with those of America. These philosophers were ignorant 
that the savages held both beards and whiskers in utter abhor- 
rence,t as approximating men to beasts, and in consequence of 
this barbarous prejudice plucked every hair, except that of the 
head, up by the roots.t Nor did they seem aware that the dif- 
ference in ferocity between the European and American wolves, 
might possibly arise from the obvious fact that the scarcity of 
other wild animals which the wolves are accustomed to prey 
upon in France, was, especially in the inclemency of winter, so 
ereat as to stimulate them to attack men in the extre mity of 
hunger. On the contrary, the wolves of America inl habiting 
boundless forests or prairies abounding in every species of infe- 
rior animals, consequently are scarcely ever re :duced to the neces- 
sity of attacking men. If ‘this e *xplanation is not satisfactory, we 
would resp etfully suggest another which it seems some what 
surprising did not occur to Buffon and those who adopted his 
theory. Why may we not with quite as much reason ascribe 
the superiority of the European wolf to the inferiority of the 
European man in comparison with the American, both in cou- 
rage and physical powers? But it is needless to push this part 
of the comparison any further. The descendants of Euro- 
peans have, at least in the United States, demonstrated too 
clearly their physical qualities, and bag a courage, to 
admit a doubt of their equality at least. The philosophers of 
Europe may exhibit the man striding over the lion in future, 
but it will probably be only in their books. Life in America 
is, for the most part, one series of exertion and adventure. 

* This theory has lately been revived by Mr. Knox, in his work on Races. 
+ Humboldt says he saw a native Indian on one of the upper tributaries of the 


Amazon, with a long beard and huge moustaches. 
¢ See Jefferson’s Notes on Vi irginia 
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By far the greater proportion of the people of the United States, 
most especially in the vast regions of the West, are hab ritually 
engaged in occupations or pursuits which call for the exercise 
of those physical powers which, agreeably to an inflexible 
law of nature, acquire new vigor as well as fle xibility by 
wholesome exercise and stern vicissitudes. Nothing less than 
prejudice, philosophical dreaming, or stultified vanity, could 
have been made to believe that a people thus circumstanced, 
having every motive under heaven for activity and exertion, 
and what is more, who one and all enjoy a profusion of whole- 
some nutritious food, can possibly labor under any physical in- 
feriority to the half-famished masses of Europe, whose food for 
the most part is rather calculated to fill the belly than strengthen 
the members. Accordingly, this assumption of physical supe- 
riority is now pretty much in abeyance in that quarter, and 
all reliance for pre-eminence is, for the present, based on the 
boasted superior intellectual capacity of a small portion of the 
natives of Europe, especially England, France and Germany, 
coupled with their still greater assumed superiority in civiliza- 
tion and refinement. ‘This is a question which involves so wide 
a space for inquiry, that it is seldom if ever susceptible of de- 
cision. Without instituting a comparison, where the materials 
are so vast and multifarious, we shall content ourselves with 
briefly inquiring what union of the moral, physical, and intel- 
lectual powers constitutes the perfection of man, and has 
enabled him to maintain that dominion over the earth and all] its 
creatures, which was conferred on him by his Maker. What it 
is, in fact, which gives one man superiority over another in all 
the various vicissitudes of life, in peace as well as war; in 
time of imminent danger, as well as in safety and repose. 
Among barbarians, and to some extent, the extreme vulgar, 
in civilized life, the physical powers are estimated above all 
others, with the exception of courage, because it is mainly 
to these they are indebted for the means of subsistence, as well 
as of individual superiority over each other. Among nations 
which have reached what is called, by themselves, the highest 
point of civilization and refinement, men are in a great mea- 
sure estimated by their outward polish of manners, or by their 
intellectual capacity, and the extent of their acquirements in 
arts, science and learning, without reference to their physical 
qualities. These are the two extremes; but there is assuredly 
in this, as in everything else, a happy medium: one in which 
the physical, moral and intellectual qualities of man may be 
so niceiy balanced, so harmoniously combined, as to constitute 
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the perfection of human nature. Perhaps Horace has come as 
near to it as possible in his mens sana in corpore sano—a 
sound mind in a sound body. A man of genius, like Horace, 
whose superiority rested sole ly on his intellectual qu: alitie s ond 
acquirements, and who flourished in the palmy state of Roman 
literature and refinement, would scarcely have abdicated his 
mental pre-eminence, and admitted the bor ly into full partner- 
ship, had he not been conscious it was entitled to that dis- 
tinction. 

The perfection of man, whose course, however various and 
diversified, invariably tends to one object and one end—the 
pursuit of happiness—does not, then, depend on his intellectual 
superiority alone, nor on the mass of learning he may have ac- 
cumulated ; but ona union of his physical, inte sllectual, and 
moral powers and capacities Were he so constituted as not 
to be able to walk upright, his intellectual superiority would 
never have enabled him to fulfil his destiny, as master of the 
world. Theoretically he might have been wise, but could not 
have applied his wisdom to practical purposes, exc pt in a 
very limited degree. ‘The arts of writing and printing, so 
essential to the general diffusion and preservation of knowledge, 
and the other mechanical arts so indispensable to their progress, 
could never have been practised by a people without hands; 
nor without the faculty of speech would it have been possible 
to establish that system of social organization which distin- 
guishes the human race from all others, not excepting the 
ants and bees, whose social and political economy, we sus- 
pest, is rather too much like Plato’s Republic, or Moore’s Utopia, 
to be received without very great allowance. In the absence 
of writing, man could only have acquired his knowledge from 
his own experience, or that of those around him, nor could he 
have bequeathed that knowledge to posterity, and consequent- 
ly, he would not have been progressive from generation to 
generation. He would have resembled the savages of this 
continent, who, for ages previous to the arrival of the white 
man, had not advanced a single step in the ac quisition of know- 
ledge, or the arts of civilization. That mass of knowle dge which 
has descended from generation to generation, carrying with it 
the principle of ac cumulation, through the power of transmis- 
sion by speech and letters, conveying to distant climes and na- 
tions the results of the experience and acquisitions of ages, 
would never have been obtained and preserved, but for that 
rare and happy physical organization, which is one of the 
choicest boons of Heaven. 
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A great portion of his knowledge and his power is therefore 
directly derived from his physical perfection, and thus the 
most consummate man is he who combines within himself 
in the most harmonious equality those physical, moral and in- 
tellectual attributes, which, without counteracting or inter- 
fering with each other, naturally aid in contributing to his 
superiority over his fellow-creatures, as well as all other ani- 
mals. If he increases his knowledge at the cost of the sacrific« 
of his physical powers, his strength, his vigor, his activity, or 
his capacity of endurance, it may well be questioned whether 
he has not become weaker in proportion as he became wiser ; 
whether, in fact, he has risen or descended in the scale of 
creation. As an individual, he is certainly less qualified for all 
the active pursuits and practical duties of ordinary life, 
such as fall to the common lot of man; as a member of a 
State or community, he is in like manner less qualified to de- 
fend it in time of dange sr, and thus perform one of the most sa- 
cred duties of a citizen. It may be here urged that war is 
now a science; but it is a science of not the least value with- 
out hands; nor can gunpowder and cannon be made, nor 
ships of war built, nor fortifications erected, nor the most con- 
summate defencesavail without strong, hardy, courageous men, 
whose physical agency is indispe meable as well to their erec- 
tion as to their efficiency. 

The course ef mankind is —— from one extreme to 
another, and Europe, ever since t began to emerg re from that 
state of ignorance and barbarity w vhie h succeeded the fall of the 
Western Empire, has been gradually receding from its extreme 
point of depression towards another extreme, which it has now 
reached. It has passed the equinoctial line of improvement ; and 
while on one hand the few—the very few—have become, as they 
pretend, refinedly intellectual, the many have not only great- 
ly deteriorated in their physical qualities, but in a considerable 
degree lost the virtues peculiar to a state of barbarism, without 
acquiring those of a state of comparative refinement. Their 
ancient courage and hardihood have been replaced by a ser- 
vile habit of obedience, which stands in the place of military 
ardor; and if their soldiers fight brave ly, itis rather the cou- 
rage of cowardice, which considers the ce rtainty of being pun- 
ished for running away quite equal to the chances of being 
killed or wounded i in battle. They have become mere ma- 
chines, devoid of sentiment or individual impulses. But be 
this as it may, we would venture to suggest, with profound hu- 
mility, that genius, or intellectual eminence, has been rather too 
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exclusively confined to ideas—to thought rather than action,— 
to abstractions rather than realities—to saying good things rather 
than doing great things. The claim to European pre-eminence, 
over the New World, is now principally founded on books, the 
production of afew individuals. It does not rest on that moral 
independence, general intelligence, physical vigor, natural sa- 
gacity, str ngth of mind and discernment of spirit, which, after 
all is said, confer national superiority, but on rare and solitary 
examples of genius, occurring once in an age, perhaps many 


ages, or in a few instances where men have, by superior intellect, 
greater exertion, or dle sood fortune, shot a little ahead of 
their cote nporaries. But one swallow does not make a sum- 


mer, nor one man constitute anation. Between man and man 
the claim is decisive ; but between a single man and a nation 
it is not valid, — ss he can prove that he has more genius, 
knowledge, and wisdom than all of them put together. In 
comparing nations, we must take nations for examples. One 
Homer does not make a nation of po ‘ts; nor can the genius of 


Dante and Tasso, Milton and Shakspeare, Corneille and Racine, 

Schiller and Goethe, ennoble all the b san sheads of Italy, Eng. 
land, France, and Germany. It is the general diffusion of 
happiness, not that of one man, that constitutes national happi- 
ness ; and it is in like manner the general diffusion of intelli- 
gence—of that knowledge which is sabo rdinate to the comfort 
and happiness of mankind, and is always accompanied by a cor- 
responding elevation of the human character, in all its manly 
attributes—that constitutes the inteilectual claim of nations. It 
is this general diffusion of knowledge, as well as wealth, from 
which all the benefits of either are derived. Both, like manure, 
which, when in heaps, only produces mushrooms, toad-stools, 
and all the rankness of a worthless vegetation, are only benefi- 
cial when spread abroad. The true democratic theory is nation- 
al intelligence : not that which is n 1onopolize d by the few, and 
whose almost invariable tendency is to subjugate the many ; 
but that which is widely disseminated, and constitutes an in- 
superable barrier to usurpation. 

There is a brief period in the progress of nations, during 
which the harmonious co- operation of the moral, intellectual 
and physical qualities of man arrives at as great perfection as 
perhaps it is capable of attaining, or will ever attain. They 
may be then said to “ thoroughly ripe ; but like all ripe fruit, 
are then prepared to fall. They are on their destined way to 
that bourne from whence they will never return but through 
that long and painful process ‘of regeneration, which involves 
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despotism, anarchy, revolution, conquest and bloodshed. Their 
down-hill progress, like the decay of man, is at first impercep- 
tible; and like man, they are the last to see and acknow- 
ledge it. Like superannuated debauchees, or decayed belles, 
they continue to boast of the conquests of youth, and trust to 
artificial expedients of the toilet to disguise the ravages of 
time. Outward polish becomes a cloak for inward corruption ; 
manners take precedence of morals; elegant vice becomes a 
substitute for homely virtue, and luxury for refinement. The 
beautiful simplicity of literature is sacrificed to gaudy deco- 
rations, or overcharged pictures, equally calculated to un- 
dermine morals and vitiate taste; sciene degenerates into 
idle speculations or impudent quackery ; invention becomes 
the handmaid only of luxury and effeminacy; the noblest of 
the fine arts are sacrificed to the meanest and most sensual : 
music takes place of poetry, painting and sculpture ; plea- 
sure or profligate idleness supersede all healthful, manly oceu- 
pation, and finally, when they can no longer blind themselves 
to their approac ching fate, the y seek consolation in exaggerating 
the glories of their ancestors. 

If we look into the past history of the world, we shall learn 
from many memorable example s, that the physical powers of 
man decline just in proportion as the intellectual] faculties su- 
persede their exercise. Men never become active and vigor- 
ous in the closet. It is not there that any of the higher quali- 
ties essential to the superiority of nation over nation, or man 
over man, are called into action. That intrepidity, that forti- 
tude, presence of mind, personal activity, and power of endu- 
rance, together with all those attributes which are brought 
into exercise on occasions of danger or difficulty ; which enable 
him to cope successfully with the various vic issitudes of life, 

and triumph over those obstacles wW thich everywhere beset his 
career, are not the gift of art, ‘nce and literature; but the 
result of habitual exercise in the great school of the world. 
Hence it is that they constitute the real basis of national su- 
periority, whenever they come into direct collision. Litile 
does it avail that a few chosen leaders, consummate masters 


of the theory and practice of war, are placed at the head of 


armies of pusillanimous cowards or enervated slaves. Alaric 
and his host were no philosophers; nor was Mahomet the 
Second half so great a scholar as Constantine Palwologus, 
whose empire he overthrew. 

The history of every ancient nation renowned in arms, arts, 
end literature, furnishes an illustration of the theory here pro- 
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pounded. In more modern times, Italy, once mistress of the 
world in arms, had attained a like supremacy in arts 
and literature, at what price, or at least with what con- 
sequences, may be gathered from her subsequent fate. She 
exists now, not in the sunshine, but the shade of her ancient 
glory. Her claim to distinction is founded alone on the past. 
In place of Catos, Scipios, and Brutuses, she excels only in the 
most feeble of all the arts, and furnishes models of singers, 
fiddlers, and dancers, instead of the benefactors of mankind 
and the defendersof nations. The highest standard of human 
character is lowered down to the level of those who best admin- 
ister to the tastes of a corrupt and effeminate people, and con- 
sequently their ambition is limited to excelling in these. Her 
Finger-Posts always point to the past, and her national pride is 
limited to those exploits in arms and arts which she cannot 
now equal. That which constitutes her glory is the work of 
long-past ages ; of men who have ceased to exist, and who left 
no successors. When conquered by Napoleon, whose resolute 
and stirring sway might have regenerated her, Italy mourned 
only the loss of her pictures and statues, and bowed to the iron 
yoke of Austria, as the price of the restoration of the Venus de 
Me dici IS al id the Apoll ) Be lvi le re. The sre are now some hopes of 
a revival in that country. But we greatly fear the present excite- 
ment will only end in a deeper and more hopeless degradation. 
Those who have been for ages with their faces to ea as arth, cannot 
be expected to spring up at a bound, and walk upright with 
their faces towards heaven. Ever since the = when, 
according to Machiavel and Guicciardini, great battles were 
fought, and the fate of States decided without the loss of a 
man, the Italians have ceased to be a martial people ; and 
such is the condition of that, and indeed every country in 
EKurepe, that without this spirit, not one of them can hope to 
achieve its freedom or independence, in opposition to the vast 
armies of hireling soldiers which despotism has arraye id 
against them. ‘‘ We must fight, Mr. Speaker, we must fi; ght,’ 

as Patrick Henry said, when they talked of peace in the Vir- 
ginia Legislature, at the moment when England was employ- 
ing force against them. They must fight with scythes, axes, 
and other rustic weapons, if the y can procure no others ; the sy 
must set military tactics at naught, by despising them ; - and 
like the Swiss peasant, open a way through the ranks of their 
oppressors, by grasping their bayone sts in their arms, and 
receiving them in their own bosoms. In short, their motto 
must be Liberty or Death, and they must be prepared to meet 
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the alternative. If they do not think the prize worth the pur- 
chase, they had better be quiet, and resign themselves to their 
fate. You cannot make revolutions out of sugar plums and 
confectione ry. 

Assuredly, if the picture presented to our contemplation by 
writers who profess to delineate — manners and morals, 
is not greatly overdrawn, no rational or philosophic inquirer 
would plac e that nation on a level with the people of the 
United States, in all or any of the great constituents of dignity 
and power. Still less can they stand a comparison in those 
essentials of individual respec ti ibility and comfort so bounti- 
fully bestowed on our Sallow- citizens ; and least of aj! in those 
moral, physical and intellectual qualities that confer pre-emi- 
nence on man. Must we then plunge into the abyss of Time, 
and fish up by the locks the drowned honor of nations? Shall 
we, like the aristocracy of England, cling to the skirts of 
William the Bastard, who trod their country under his heel, 
and his Robber Knights, who shared the Saxon lands among 
them ? Shall we live in the past alone, and boast only of the 
dead? Shall we rammage among the ruins of time for buried 
exploits, or explore the catacombs of Egypt for ancestors ? 
Or shall we rest our claim to rank* among the nations of 
the earth on that which 7s, instead of that which has 
been, but is now passed away never to return? Forour 
yart, we are not ashamed to say, that we do not hold 
all the chef d’euvres of Italian art as half so beautiful and 
sublime as that picture of Freedom and hap piness now exhibit- 
ing in the United States ; nor to our unpractised ears can all 
the enervating strains of the Italian Opera compare with the 
voices of a great and prosperous people joining in one grand 
chorus to liberty. 

We have selected Italy as anexemplification of the theory of 
national pre-eminence, not to insult her misfortunes, or tri- 
umph over her fall, but because she is the parent and nurse of 
modern literature, science and art. It was through the most 
illustrious of her States, Tue Repustic or Fiorence, that these 
were disseminated throughout Europe; and if any one nation 
now in existence, or that ever did exist, can claim supremacy 
in arms, arts, and literature over all others—Greece only ex- 
cepted—on the basis of the past, it is most emphatically Italy. 
If then what a people has achieved during a long series of ages, 
but is now incapable of acc omplishing, i is to be the unchange- 
able standard of superiority in all future ages, Italy certainly 
stands pre-eminent both in ancient and modern times. But of 
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what consequence is that elevation, which has been succeeded 
by such a deplorable depression, to the present happiness or 
prosperity of the people? What avails it that she has been 
twice mistress of the worid, once in arms, and once in literature 
and the arts, unless it serves to stimulate new efforts to excel- 
lence and new aspirations to regain the height from whence 
she has fallen ? 

If we are right, nations are therefore to be estimated not by 
the past, but the present ; not by the dead, but the living ; not 
by the superiority of a single man, or a single small class of 
men, deriving a claim solely from their ancestors. Nations can- 
not remain great by inheritance. There is no right of primo- 
geniture recognized among them, no statute of entails. The 
Democratic principle is omnipotent in this case ; and there is 
no patent of national ascendency, but what rests on actual exist- 
ing superiority. Italy has now no Brutuses, Catos, Scipios, Vir- 
sl or Ciceros; nor Michael Angelos and Raphaels ; nor Dantes 
and ‘Tassos ; Spain no Cid, Gonsalvo, or Cortez; no Cervantes, Fa- 
ther Isla, Lope de Vega, Murillo, Velasquez, or Morales; France 
no Corneille, Racine, Voltaire, Moliére, or Rabelais; England 
no Mil mM, Shakspeare, Dryden, Newton, Bacon, or Locke. 


po 


Her genius has evaporated in the smoke of steam-engines, and 
all her triumphs are now achieved by mechanical, not phy: sical 
or mental power. She is nowa mighty steam-e sink of several 


million horse power, where men are not only subservient to 
machinery, but become themselves machines 

Those powers of imagination, and that creative faculty, the 
union of which eonstitutes what is called Genius, and which 
once found the} ir SAGO ite sphere in the cultivation of the 
fine arts, have been in a great measure enlisted under the ban- 
ner of mneeiebe: The ¢ or som that might in other ages have 
om ved an epic, has expended itself on a locomotive or some 
great mechanical improvement; and he whose imagination 
pe hi aps qualified him to ascend to the regions of ‘lig ht, has im- 
mortalized himself by groping his way through a tunnel under 
the Thames. Mechanical skill ne in a great measure super- 
seded the fine arts ; and if Homer or Phidias had been born in 
England during the nineteenth seatabie the former—saving 
his blindness—would probably have been a projector of rail- 
roads, the latter an apprentice to some eminent manufacturer 
of steam-engines. If there has lately been any real advances 
made in astronomy or any other liberal scic nee, they may be 
traced altogether to the perfe ction of the instruments e mployed, 
and not to the superior genius of the discoverer; and if we 
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know any more of the heavens above, or the earth beneath, it 
may in a great measure be traced to the mechanic who con- 
structed them. 

Indeed, there seems very little new in European science, ex- 
cept Craniology, Homcopathy, Mesmerism, and the Water-Cure. 
All these come abroad under the respectable name of science, 
which has lately usurped the prerogatives of what in the dark 
ages was called magic, and subjected its professors to be burnt 
alive. All are alike infallible, like quack medicines ; wile lars 
perspiring under a load of academic honors, gravely sit in judg- 
ment on these modern miracles; Doctors of Divinit y and 
Doctors of Physic, learned Thebans, and learned Professors, 
testify to what ignorant blockheads believe to be impossible ; 
cre dulity i is no longer the characteristic of vulgar minds . yet 
if we except religion, the organ of faith has been gloriously de- 
veloped among the learned of Europe. In short, the advances 
made in useful practical science are, ina great measure, con- 
fined to experiments in chemistry and improvements in mecha- 
nics. They have lately discovered nothing but new planets, 
and this is entirely owing to their having better telescopes than 
old Galileo and Copernicus. The Americans, too, have, we 
believe, discovered at least one planet, and some of them are 
adepts in Cranivlogy, Mesmerism, and Spiritual Knockings, in 
the latter of which they are in advance of all other people; so 
that on the whole, they are not greatly behindhand with 
Europe. : 

But without instituting a labored and minute comparison 
between the great masses of Kurope and the United States, we 
shall content ourselves with observing, that from the first mo- 
ment the New World was sought by the inhabitants of the Old, 
it became a theatre for the exercise of daring enterprise and 
hardy endurance. All those high heroic qualities tha it consti- 
tute the aristocracy of nature were called into perpetual re- 
quisition. The utmost exertion of the mental and physical 
powers was necessary to meet and overcome the obstael 5 and 
dangers which everywhere presented themselves, in the culti- 
vation of the soil ; while courage, fortitude, presence of mind, 
discernment of spirit and energy of purpose, became at all 
times indispensable in their most ordinary occupations. They 
had both nature and man to contend with; and from first to 
last, down to the present time, could not take a step beyond 
their accustomed bounds without encountering a succession of 
hardships and dangers. At all times there has existed a great 
body of citizens, sufficient to give tone to the habits and cha- 
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racter of the nation, marching in the van of civilization, equally 
daring, adventurous and intelligent. We speak of the people of 
the ‘‘ Great West,’’ who, according to the European scribes, 
are a sort of semi-barbarians. It may be so; but they are 
precisely such barbarians as are accustomed to triumph over 
the enervated races that affect to despise them. 

There is perhaps no example in the history of the expansion 
of the human race, of such a long-continued series of dangers, 
hardships, and privations, or greater fortitude in enduring 
them, as ete found in the details of the progress of the early 
emigrants to America. Even now they ai expand in any 
direction without encountering similar obstacles which call for 
the exercise of similar qualities. There is no fabulous period 
in the history of the United States ; no giants, dragons, or mon- 
sters ; no supernatural creations looming in the obscurity of 
distance and time. Our birth is too recent for prodigies ; not 
one of our founders was suckled by a wolf; and the only mon- 
sters our ancestors overcame were the wild beasts and wild 
men of the woods. ‘These plain, homespun men may have 
known little of Craniology, Mesmerism, and still less of silver 
forks, petit fots gras,and Perigord pies ; but they exhibited the 
possession of those qualities, physical, ae and intellectual, 
ee +h, when harmoniously combined in due proportion, con- 
stitute the best claim to the highest dignity of manhood. They 
ites d a world, and _— - civilization in the desert. Their 
posterity still retain much of these characteristics, as may be seen 
by their migrations across the vast regions stretching between 
the two extremes of this continent, exposed to starvation on 
one hand, the tomahawk and scalping knife on the other, 
their trap ping expeditions among the Rocky Mountains, and by 
their fearlessly settling themselves down in the ve ry teeth of 
hostile savages. ‘They are deeply imbued with the spirit of 
their forefathers. The period is, perhi ips, not far distant when 
they will be tried. Our ancestors brought with them Chris- 
tianity, civilization, and liberty across the Atlantic. Their 
posterity now look Asia in the face, and who knows but their 
mission may be gradually extended to that quarter? With re- 
spect to fa cilitiesand inducements for the cultivation of the intel- 
lectual faculties, there is most assuredly no country under the 
sun where opportunities are so much within the reach of all, 
or where such powerful stimulants present themselves for their 
exercise. Nowhere else is there that general diffusion of com- 
petency, which enables the parent to dispense with the labor 
of young children for the purpose of sending them to school ; 
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and nowhere is there such liberal provision for their education. 
Thus possessing a boundless field for enterprise, affording 
ample room for the exercise of body and mind; animated by 
the certainties of the present, and the hopes of the future ; en- 
couraged by every glorious anticipation that can awaken the 
energies of man; and blessed with a free government that 
places no artificial obstacles in the way of his career, it would 
be belying the nature of man and the experience of ages to 
doubt for a moment that the descendants of Europeans in the 
United States do not at least equal their ancestors. For our 
part, we neither doubt nor fear. The future fortunes of the 
United States are prefigured in their past career, and the 
spectacle they now exhibit is sufficient indic —_ of what they 
will one day become. Their destinies will not be decided by 
the policy of England or France, or both combined, nor by a 
Congress of Europe an sovereigns aflecting to settle the — 
of power in the New World, but by the people of the United 
States themselves, who, undor God, are the arbiters of their 
own future;. That depends on their own virtue, intellect, en- 
terprise and energy ; and whether their foreign affairs are di- 
rected by a sot or a simpleton, they will continue to grow and 
expand by a law of nature and a decree of Providence. 


BRITISH POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
[concLuDED. ] 


Tue condition of England is a very peculiar one, and affords 
the most fruitful field for paradox ever presented to political 
economists. The traveller passing through that country, and 
observing its verdant lawns, fruitful fields, splendid mansions, 
and tidy cottages, fancies himself in a blooming Eden of inno- 
cence and happiness. But the serpent has crawled into this 
paradise. ‘The country smiles, but the hearts of those that 
made it smile are sad, weary, and hopeless. The product of 
their labors is shared, between the church, the king and the 
landlord, and the ox that treadeth out the corn is muzzled. 
The lion gets his share, but the hound that runs down the 
game receives only the offals. Uneasiness and discontent per- 
vade the great masses of the people, and England is ‘* Merry 
England”? no more. Incessant toil and pinching privation 
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have robbed them of all opportunity or inclination for any re- 
creations but those of the gin-shop. Rural sports and rural 
songs are heard and seen no more, and England is now only a 
great workshop and money market, where one portion of the 
people are laboring to accumulate n ean the other, consist- 
ing of the mighty masses, toiling incessantly for bread. 

Money is the life-blood of Reckeal. the sole prop of her ex- 
istence, and the sole object of pursuit, from the great landed 
proprietor and rich banker, to the pauper peasant and pale- 
faced operative. The nobleman of twenty or fifty thousand 
sterling a year, begins to fool the pressure of the } eons bur- 
dens, most especially the income tax, and seeks to nake up 
for them by speculating in railroads, or taking up “his resi- 
dence on the continent, the better to practise that economy 
which Mr. McCulloch thinks one of the great blessings derived 
from the national debt, and fifty millions of taxes. The 
chants, in ew by the like necessity, extend their business 
beyond their capital, and enter into speculations, which, in 
the various vicissitudes, reactions and revulsions of trade, 
sooner or later end in bankruptcy; the retail trader is, as it 
were, compelled by the like necessity to adulterate almost 
every article he se Ils, and poison his ne ighbors to keep himself 
alive ;* the mechanic practises all sorts of deceptions; and 
the poor laborer, having no resource, no expedient for “ raising 
the wind,” resorts to the poor rates «nd marries, or takes a 
wife without benefit of clergy, in order that he may breed 
more paupers, and share with them the crumbs of extorted 
charity. Beyond all doubt, there is no people now in exist- 
ence th: it wor ship the gol len calf with such exemplary devo- 
tion as the English, nor any government on earth so dexterous 
in devising expedients for raising the wind. 

All the increasing exertions of industr ry, economy and in- 

vention, consequent on the public debt and public | burdens, go 
to increase the wealth and power of the government, ” the 
comfort and happiness of the people. So far from , they 
double the price of almost every necessary of life the lsieninn 
man consumes. Before the great Avater of Political Economy, 
it would have been considered a serious calamity for a nation 
to owe more than it could ever pay, and be burdened with 
taxes that absorbed a considerable portion of the means neces- 
sary to the comfortable subsistence of great masses of people. 


c 


Such a state of things would, in the days of ignorance, have 


* See a late number of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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been deemed deplorable, and wise statesmen—at least those 
who passed for wise in those dark ages—have set about reme- 
dying it as soon as possible. Ignorant people would doubtless 
have taken it for granted that a nation, like an individual who 
was perpetually borrowing, and never paying, and whose ex- 
travagance increased with the amount of his debts and the 
pressure of his wants, was on the high road to ruin. But this 
old-established dogma of common sense and experience, it 
seems, has no application to England. That country is an 
exception to all others, and with the aid of political economy, 
will assuredly be able to triumph over those causes which 
have ruined other nations. Though more than once on the 
eve of bankruptcy,* and once actually bankrupt for twenty 
years, she has survived the shock, and will therefore never 
die. She has grown and expanded under the pressure of addi- 
tional weight, yet the economists should recollect that the frog 
in the fable burst at last. But let us now proceed to an ex- 
amination of McCulloch’s theory of taxation, which is equally 
calculated, we think, to produce injurious consequences where- 
ever it exercises any influence. 

‘That portion of our national revenue,”’ he says, ‘‘ drawn 
from the public by means of taxes and appropriations to the 
use of government amounts, at present, to about £50,000,000 
sterling annually, and far exceeds in magnitude the public 
revenue of any other country. But it must not, therefore, be 
inferred that taxation is here comparatively heavy. Its pres- 
sure is not to be estimated by the actual amount of the sum 
taken from the people, and lodged in the coffers of the trea- 
sury, but by the mode in which taxes are imposed, and the 
capacity of ‘the people to bear them. In some countries, taxes 

are imposed on certain classes only; and even where this 
gross ine quality does not prevé ail, the y are often imposed on 
erroneous principles, and in a way that makes their assessment 
and collection pe euliarly difficult and injurious. But in the 
United Kingdom, taxation presses equally, or nearly so, on all 
classes ; and without pret nding to say that it might not be 
materially improved, it appears, ge nerally speaking, to be 
founded on sound principles, and is practically as little inju- 
rious as it could be rendered. . . . It is not to the influ- 
ence of taxation, but to the expensive style of living which 


* It was asserted, some years ago, in the British House of Commons, and not 
contradicted, that E ngland was saved from bankruptcy by the accidental discov- 
ery of a great box of one pound notes in the vaults of the Bank of England. 
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prevails among us, and which pervades all classes,* that the difh- 
culty many individuals have in preserving their places in society 
is to be ascribed. Far, indeed, from supposing that the influence 
of taxation has been hostile to the increase of public opulence and 
private comfort, we believe it has had a precisely opposite effect. 
To the desire of rising in the world, the increased pressure of tax- 
ation during the late war superadded the fear of being thrown 
down to a lower station, and the two together produced results 
that we should have in vain looked for from the unassisted agency 
of either. Oppressive taxes would have had a very opposite 
effect, and instead of stimulating to new displays of industry 
and economy, would have produced despair and national im- 
poverishment. But it was seen that this increase of taxation 
might be met by increased exertion and economy ; and this 
increased exertion has, in fact, led to the production of a far 
greater amount of wealth than was required to meet the de- 
mands of the revenue collection.’’t 
Atlas had not carried the world on his shoulders, he 
would not have been a God ; and if the people of England had 
not sustained a burden of taxation greater than was ever be- 
fore imposed on a nation, they would not have become the 
richest in the world. So say the political economists. It 
would seem that, in their estimation, man is simply a working 
animal, created merely for the support of government ; that 
his sole value consists in the quantum of labor you can 
screw out of him; and that. like the camel of the desert, 
he becomes the more valuable for being able to live on dry 
sticks and pounded date shells. He is a mere machine to 
grind out revenue ; a beast of burden to enrich his government 
at the sacrifice of every comfort; and what renders him in- 
valuable as a domestic animal—the heavier the burden you 
place on his back, the greater his exertions to carry it. Oxen, 
horses and jackasses, are not to be compared to him, for he 
accommodates himself to increasing scarcity, by new exertions 
of ** industry, economy and invention,” and the goad by which 
he is pricke d along, is to him another great blessing, because 
it increases his speed. ‘Then he is the most docile of animals, 
and, withal, the most rational, since, provided you only load 
his neighbors as heavily as himself, he cares not how much he 
carries, and you may pick his pocket with perfect impunity, 
provided you don’t do it on ‘ erroneous principles.” All that 
* Yet in the passage quoted in the preceding number of this Review, he says 


that the national burdens had stimulated the people to new exertions of economy. 
+ Geographical Dictionary. Article, British Empire. 
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is necessary to make him work, and pay with the greatest 
pleasure and advantage to himself, is, that ‘“ taxation should 
press equally on all,” for then nobody feels it any more than 
the pressure of the air, which is the great cei of life, 
just as the national debt and fifty millions sterling of taxes 
are of the wealth and prosperity ot England. 

Such, divested of all scientific jargon, are the grave deduc- 
tions of political economists, sancalated into plain English. 
The science of government has become altogether subservient 
to revenue, and the wisest statesman is he who can appropri- 
ate to the uses of the state the greatest possible share of the 
proceeds of individuai industry. Never, in our humble opin- 
ion, were greater fallacies, more pernicious dogmas, palmed 
upon mankind in the guise of science and philosophy. ‘They 
are in direct contradiction to the universal common sense and 
experience of ages, in every situation, and under all circum- 
stances. According to this theory, taxation is not to be esti- 
mated by its weight, but its equal diffusion, thus applying a 
mere mechanical principle to the mental and physical powers 
of man, and making it of no sort of consequence whether he 
walks erect, or is bent double, provided all his fellows are in 
the same predicament. Neither, according to the same theory, 
is it so much the act itself, as the manner in which it is_per- 
formed, that constitutes its identity. You may rob a man of 
his last shilling, provided you do it genteelly, and turn his 
neighbor’s pocket inside out at the same time. The writers of 
this school are greater sticklers for equality than the most 
sturdy Democrat of the United States, in applying the princi- 
ple to emptying pockets. All they require is, that the thing 
should be done without discrimination of persons, conformably 
with the maxim of ‘ Fair play in Old England.” Above all, 
it must not be done on “ erroneous principles ;’’ and if these 
are avoided, none but unreasonable republicans will be in the 
least dissatisfied, though, like the English pauper peasants and 
operatives, they are obliged to ‘‘ work and freeze, work and 
starve, work and die working.’’ It would be a mere trifle, 
only calling for ‘‘ additional exertions of industry, economy 
and invention.’”’ Besides, they are all in the same situation, 
and, of course, nobody has a right tocomplain. Were not such 
paradoxes as we have plac ed before the reader sanctioned by high 
authority, and adopted by governments as fundamental princi- 
ples of policy y, and did they not come abroad under the mantle 
of science, they would probably be laughed at and forgotten. 
But they are the maxims of a government whose example the 
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United States are prone to follow, and for that reason, we shall 
consider them with due gravity. 

In the first place, Taxation never did and never can press 
equally on either individuals or classes. Even were it possible 
to graduate it precisely to the means of every man in society, 
still the greatest inequalitie s would result from its practical 
application. ‘To the poor man, living from hand to mouth, 
who cannot spare a dollar from his hard earnings, that dollar 
is of more consequence than a thousand abstracted from the 
rich individual, because it deprives the former of so much of 
the necessaries, the latter only so much of the superfluities of 
life. ‘The last shilling of poverty is of far more consequence 
to the owner than the Income Tax of the rich landlord or 
fundholder, though it be a thousand times less in value. 

In order toe xemplify this more clearly we shall proceed to 
lay before our readers the case of a poor laboring man which 
was laid before the British Parliament in 1842. 

‘‘William Gladstone, a laborer, earned eleven shillings a 
week, and expended seven shillings and seven pence for the 
purchase of necessaries, as follows: One ounce of tea, two 
ounces of coffee, eight ounces of sugar, eight ounces of meal, 
eight pounds of flour, seven pints of ale, and one quarter of a 
pint of brandy.’’ Not an ounce of animal food, as will be per- 
ceived. s. d. 

‘‘ The cost of these articles free of Excise and 

customs duties, was - - - 

The Impost and Excise duties, - ‘ . 
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Thus it will be seen that nearly one-half the entire wages 
of this poor man was extorted from him for the support of 
government, while the possessor of 100,000 a year is only 
called upon to contribute five per cent. of his immense fortune 
in the shape of an income tax. 

It is to be presumed that the wages of William Gladstone were 
those of the generality of English laborers, and that the articles 
of food he consumed are such as constitute their ordinary con- 
sumption. His case therefore applies equally to all, and it 
thus appears that this beneficent system of equal taxation, 
and this blessed public debt, not only obliges them to abstain 
altogether from animal food, but more than doubles the price 
of every article they consume. But what of that? It only 
calls on them for ‘additional exertions of industry, economy 
and invention.”’ 
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The same inequality prevails in almost every other = of 
this “equal system of taxation.” The taxes of the laborer 
possessing no real property are not the least proportioned to those 
of the wealthy landlord and c: ipitalist. He may be exempted 
from direct taxation, but he is assailed in various indirect 
ways. As will be seen by the preceding statement, the price 
af every article he consumes is more than doubled by impost 
and excise duties. The tax on malt liquors, his usual bev- 
erage, amounts to upwards of six millions sterling, whie h is 
more than thrice as much as the entire income tax of which 
the wealthy aristocracy are so loudly complaining. Without 
owning a house, he will be taxed for that he oc cupies, since 
all experience proves that the amount will be assessed on his 
rent by the landlord. So with land, so with everything; for 
where the great masses are without voice or influence in the 
State, they will always be the victims of taxation. The na- 
tional burdens will be shifted downwards till they can sink no 
lower, and there remain so long as they can be borne. ‘I'he 
reaction will then commence, and they will be thrown back 
by the exhausted poor on the luxurious rich. Such is begin- 
ning to be the case in England, and 7 first step is seen in the 
poor rates and the income tax. Until this reaction takes 
place, the State taxes the landlord, the landlord raises his 
rent, the tenant squeezes it out of his hired laborers, who have 
no other resource but the great nostrum of Mr. MeCulloch, 
namely, additional exertions of industry, economy, and inven- 
tion—in other words, incessant toil, increasing privations, and 
new contrivances to escape dying by famine 

The British ome ‘al economists have, we ver, certain in- 
fallible specifics for purging the body politic of the eflects of 
this regimen of taxation. ‘The wages of labor are always pro- 
portioned to the expenses of living. So says one sect of pro- 
fessors. The wages of labor depend on the proportion of de- 
mand and supply. So says another school of professors. Hach 
one has his own favorite cause, and what is the result of an 
infinite combination of causes is ascribed to one alone. With- 
out doubt in a natural and wholesome state of society, where 
the political doctors had not ruined the constitution of the pa- 
tient by their nostrums, each of these axioms would be incon- 
trovertible, and become verified by experience. But in a sys- 
tem of government like that of England, consisting altogether 
of a patchwork of artificial expedients, ‘and in countries where, 
in the language of the old Pilgrimsof the May Flower, ‘The 
land grows weary of its inhabitants, insomuch that man, the 
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most precious of all animals, is become more vile and base than 
the earth he treads upon.”’* Jn such a state of things neither 
the price of living nor the proportion of supply and demand 
regulates the wages of labor. ‘These maxims, though true in 
the abstract, are not soin their application to England, where, 
except ine xtraordinary « cases, the laborers are too numerous 
for the harvest, and generally so destitute as to be obliged to 
accept what wages the ‘y can get rather than starve. In the 
United States, as yet, labor gives laws to capital—or at least 
has an equal voice in making them ; in England, capital gives 
laws to labor. ‘The maxims just quoted are therefore true in 
the former and false in the latter. 

Everywhere in E ngle ind, and throughout a great portion of 
E Jurope, the supply of laborers exceeds the demand, and the la- 
borer, instead of regulating his own wages by the standard of the 
cost of living, has little or nothing to do in the business. ‘The sub- 
stitution of mechanical power for human agency has not only 
decreased the demand for the latter, but de} yreciated its value. 
The laborer must take what he can al or resort to 
the grand specific, ‘‘new exertion, of industry, economy 
and invention,’? and trust to the poor rates to make 
up the deficiency. The increased demand for labor is of 
little benefit to him, for it seldom if ever exceeds the 
supply, and consequently the employer has it in his dis- 
cretion to fix the rate of wages. Thus the former is always 
at the mercy of the latter, w ho is conse quent ly enabled to meet 
every de duction from his clear profits, arising from foreign com- 
petition or any other cause, by skinning the flint, and 
paring away a little more of the pittance “of labor. In all 
countries where “the land grows weary of its inhabitants, 
and human labor becomes a superfluity, those maxims of po- 
litic ‘al ec onomy whic h are abstracte dly true become totally in- 
applicable. They are counteracted by more powerful in- 
fluences, like the tides of a river, which are arrested in their 
course by the force of the winds, or the rocking of earth- 
quakes. Philosophe rs may theorize as they will, but there is 
no way of accounting for the extraordinary spectacle exhibit- 


ed in the condition of the laboring classes of England, ex- 
cept on this hypothesis. They build up empires . and 


create their resources by the labor of their hands and the 
sweat of their brow, and of them are the Hecatombs offered 
up at the shrine of national glory and power. Like the silk- 
worm, they spin themselves out, and then they die 

* See Mather'’s Magnalia 
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But Political Economy has still another infallible specific for 
national burdens. All the money thus contributed by the peo- 
ple to the support of the State comes back to the same pockets 
with interest. If so, it is a long time coming, and ‘‘ while the 
grass grows,”’ &c. But admitting this to be true—which it is 
not—how does it return ? In what way can the man who has 
nothing but his labor to give in return, get back his money ex- 
cept in exchange for that labor—in othe sr words, by earning it 
twice over? Even were the expenditures of the government 
exclusively at home, by what legerdemain could the laboring 
man come in for a share except by working for it? If the 
demand for labor were increased by these expenditures, it would 
make little if any change in his wages, for reasons just stated. 
Besides, the same stimulant would operate on the expenses of 
living, and thus any such inerease would be more than coun- 
terbalanced. It is only in rare cases of great and sudden 
exigency, that wages are enhanced either in agricultural or 
manufacturing pursuits in England, nor ever in any case are 
they equal to supplying the laborer with a surplus beyond his 
actual pressing wants; and as the markets are perpetually 
fluctuating, from causes beyond the control of legislation, his 
wages vary accordingly, and are never regulated by the state 
of things at home, but by the demand abroad. 

But even if this were not the case, a vast proportion of the 
expenditures of the British government are in distant regions 
of the globe, and abstract just so much from the substance of 
the people who contribute them, who must remunerate them- 
selves the best way they can. ‘The money may possibly, a 
portion of it, return again through long circuitous channels of 
commerce; but if the original owners receive any portion, it must 
be inexchange for their labor or its products. If taxes ever return 
to the pockets of the people, they must work for them as they 
did before. If a poor man pays a dollar to the tax-gatherer, 
he can only get it back again by the same means it was first 
acquired. In some few cases it may come back with a little 
interest ; but a poor man cannot live on the interest of his 
money or his labor. 

Thus it has happened that while the government of Eng- 
land has become one of the most splendid and apparently pow- 
erful the world ever witnessed, the condition of the peasantry 
and laboring classes, constituting the great mass of the people, 
has only grown more abject and ‘de »plorable f rom every new ac- 
quisition of glory and power. What is this “ invisible enchant- 
ment,” as Mr. Carlyle calls it, which has caused this wide- 
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spread desolation of the fireside and the hearth, among one 
of the most persevering, industrious, and economical people in 
the world? Is it not the incubus of the national debt and the 
50,000,000 sterling ef taxes, which, while they enriched 
the government, at the same time impoverished the na- 
tion? Is it not that what should have been left in the hands 
of labor has been appropriated to the uses of government, 
which has thus attained to an almost boundless empire by sa- 
crificing the happiness of the people ? 

Industry at first, stimulated to exertion by the hope of better 
times, and economy by the anticipation of future relief from the 
necessity of its exercise, have at length become discouraged by 
a conviction derived from bitter experience, that all efforts are 
vain. ‘l'aught by this severe monitor that they can save noth- 
ing, they spend everything. Sinking under the unrele nting 
pre ssure of the présent, they have neither time nor ine lination 
to provide for the future, no hope of better times to cheer 
them on to new exertions, and of all the demoralizers of man- 
kind, there is none more potent than despair. Men will not 
labor forever without hope ; excessive, unremitting exertion, 
coupled with unwholesome, scanty food, and the absence of all 
those comforts which are essential to the physical perfection of 
elvilized man, if begun in childhood and continued from genera- 
tion to generation, will in the end produce a race of inferior 
beings, stunted in mind, decrepit or emasculated in body, de- 
praved in habits and morals, and exclusively sensual in all its 
appetites. Suc me according to all authorities, is the depth into 
which that class of laborers possessing no capital has been 
crushed by high taxes, low wages, and a vast complicated sys- 
tem of monopoly, the joint issue of a concentration of capital, 
and artificial legislation. Large portions of the people . Eng- 
land, daily increased by new recruits derived from neglected, 
uneducated children growing up to manhood, have become 
inert from mingled debility and hopelessness; ignorant from 
being placed in early chil lhood atthe spinning-jenny, to labor 
till they have neither heart nor strength for re laxation or amuse- 
ment ; weak from bad nursing and scanty food ; reckless of ap- 
pearances, because with all their exertions they cannot main- 
tain their position among the decencies of life; and grossly 
sensual, because lust and liquor are the only gratifications 
within their reach. We are not drawing pictures from imag- 
ination, nor indulging political antipathies. We sincere ly 
wish it were not so, but that England were still ‘‘ merry Eng- 
land,” as she was once called, for it is by that name we have 
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always loved her best. The picture here presented is not ours. 
Its generel features are verified by English writers of all sects 
and. parties; by a series of investigations by clergymen, rural 
magistrates, parish officers and philanthropic gentlemen, the 
results of which have been laid before Parliament and made 
the basis of legislative action. It is only the romance of real 
life as exhibited in a country claiming to be the most humane, 
enlightened, and pious in the world, and whose system of po- 
litical economy is held up to our imitation as the consumma- 
tion of human wisdom. 

There must be something radically wrong in a system which 
has thus brought so large a portion of one of the most industri- 
ous and persevering nations of the world to a condition, if pos- 
sible, more deplorable than that of the most idle and profligate, 
and its government to the necessity of becoming an accomplice 
in their degradation, ‘There must be some deep-seated cause 
which thus arrests the natural course of things, and prevents 
industry and economy from obtaining the decent comforts of 
life. Some fatal malady, or some incurable infirmity of old 
age, must be lurking in the system, when a whole generation 
of outward prosperity has produced nothing but inward de- 
cay. When the disease has spent itself, and there is no re- 
action, the inevitable conclusion is, that the constitution is irre- 
parably injured, and that the patient must surely die. And so 
with nations, which, when they begin to labor with those radi- 
cal infirmities arising from old age and decre spitude, and have 
lost that power of renovation which belongs alone to youth, 
only become weaker by every exertion. Their greatest eflorts 
are only the struggles of approaching dissolution, and they 
genel rally go off in convulsions. 

Nor if this were not the destiny of all valetudinarian na- 
tions, is it possible to unravela web that has been centuries 
weaving, or pull down, or repair an old structure which, though 
the wall may be cracked, yet the cement of which is stronger 
than the wall itself? The process of repairing is almost hope- 
less ; that of pulling down is the work of despair and violence. 
There is no fountain of youth except in fable ; no panacea for 
old age in heaven above, or in the earth beneath; and when 
governments grow superannuated, like men, they must die and 
be born again. No medicine can effect a radical cure, for they 
have become too weak to bear the salutary bitter of the nos- 
trum that might aflord a temporary relief. The necessary 
regimen of abstinence does not suit their worn-out system, and 
were they inclined to submit to it, the consequence would be 
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only increasing debility, such as invariably follows the disuse 
of an habitual stimulant. 

But how is it that we behold the singular spectacle of a 
government expending countless millions in luxurious splendor 
and ambitious projects, while the people are wanting bread ? 
Why is it that national wealth is estimated by the sums taken 
from the people, and not by what is left in their pockets, which 
alone administers to their wants and enjoyments? It is be- 
cause the people have been divorced from their government. 
It is because capital alone governs, and labor has nothing left 
but to submit to its will. It is because the rights of men have 
been offered up at the shrine of the golden calf, and that which 
was created by God, has become subservient to that which has 
been created by man. Forty shillings sterling a year are of more 
value than “the noblest work of God,” and confer rights de- 
nied to all who are destitute of this noble qualification for ex- 
ercising the rights of free-born Englishmen. Poverty has no 
representative at the seat of power, except in the United States, 
and thus those who contribute most to the prosperity of the 
state, become the slaves and the victims of the very wealth 
they have created. Like the bees when they have filled the 
hive with honey, they are smoked to death for their pains 

Hence we are perpetually confounded by examples in an- 
clent and modern history, ‘of states successfully prosecuting 
vast schemes of conquest, and presenting a glorious spectacle 
of prosperous grandeur while carrying in their bosoms the 
poisoned arrow of death, and shivering on the verge of dissolu- 
tion. Is there no remedy for this in the wisdom and virtue of 
man, or the dispensations of his Maker? Is it his destiny al- 
ways to be a slave, and is he so radically vicious that nothing 
but chains can restrain him? Was it one of the penalties of 
Adam for tasting the fruit of the tree of knowledge, that he 
should not only live by the sweat of his brow, but sweat for 
those who oppressed him? It rests with the people ¢ of the 
United States to decide these questions, and that probably for- 
ever. If—asthere is too much reason to fear—they gradually 
adopt the maxims of old, worn-out, and corrupt governments, 
and engraft on the tree of liberty the fruits of despotism while 
shouting hosannas to freedom, the problem will be solved, and 
succeeding generations of men have nothing to do but hug 
their chains in silence; for never was there, never can there be 
a people in whose position is combined so many favorable cir- 
cumstances for the attainment and preservation of the glorious 
prize of liberty. They have erected the only solitary temple of 
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freedom now standing in the wide waste of the world. Let 
them guard the sacred shrine with sleepless vigilance, for the 
enemy is ever at work undermining its foundations. ‘They are 
unquestion: ibly the most enlightened people in the world ; but 
ignorance is not the only foundation of despotism. There is 
another foe to liberty equally dangerous, and that is corrupt 
intelligence perverted to mischievous purposes. Let them bear 
in mind that knowledge is not wisdom, nor intellect virtue, and 
that a debauched, licentious people can neither acquire nor pre- 


serve their freedom. It is the boon of virtue alone. 


—_—~ ~~ LLL LD 


CASTANIA 


JasTANIA! sweet Castania! Thou breathing phantom, thou! 
Whose image, like a mania, has crept beneath my brow, 


A diademed Urania, unknown, yet dear to know! 


‘Twas in _ world’s metropolis, God brought us face to face. 
No judge from the Acropolis e’er scanned Olympic race- 
No priest of Heliopolis eyed holy virgin’s grace.— 


in Eastern mart of slavery ne’er trader looked to see 
Armenian seller’s knavery-—ne’er left his lady free 
Crusader in his bravery, who gazed, as I on thee! 


Relaxing his severity, Time paused, or rather say 
My soul, in its temerity, stood, armed, athwart his way ; 
And thought’s sublime cele rity sped, reckless of his sway 


The past and present sundering, that moment held I fast, 
i: passionate wild wondering, as he -aven holds the blast. 
E’er loosened is the thundering, e’er splits the shivered mast 


As, after final slumbering, death-sentenced victims feel 
Each point the clock is numbering, some new abyss reveal 
Of mystery, discumbering the soul, before the steel. 


So, mid a life’s inanity, my startled soul stood still ; 
I knew that all was vanity, save what the heart could fill ; 
And with supreme insanity, I spoke my silent will. 


No pontiff’s proud consistory e’er sent forth a decree 
More loudly, than the mystery which I declared to thee ; 
The dark impassioned history that was, and is to be 
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Nor e’er did happy lover, in love's most abandoned hour, 
More eloquence discover, in his lady’s secret bower ; 


Nor feudal lord, to sovereign, more dee ply own his power, 


Than did that look’s intensity of momentary light, 
Betray my love’s immensity, my hope’s exalted sight, 
Transcending matter’s density, as dawn dispels the night. 


Tho’ in some far futurity, beyond earth’s farthest sign, 
Thou type of angel purity, of love and hope divine, 
Doubt not, but of a surety, thou shalt indeed be mine! 


Men, thrones, worlds, systems vanishing, before the apn ade 
That day by day is banishing what day by day is made 


But nature still replenishing, strides on from grade to grat 


All changes ; things sidereal, like us, but live, and die, 
In novel forms material, fresh born, but thou and I 
Still, in the life ethereal, forever death di fy! 


What now our hearts is saddening with slavish grief and care, 
What now our brain is maddening with chaos-like despair 
Is but for coming gladdening deep lesson to prepare. 


Meanwhile, as thus I wander on, the worship to thee sworn 
No idle dream I squander on, who wait the coming morn, 
And prophet-visioned, ponder on the life of days unborn. 


I speak not of the rarity of charms thy form displa yed, 
Of blue eyes mild as ¢ harity, of bright hair’s sil lken braid, 
Of all, which such disparity ’ twixt thee and others made 


But whilst I live, plurality of loves I swear to shun ; 
The star of immortality outshines a meaner sun; 
Thy dream is my reality, thou only, lovely one! 


Thy beauty’s shrine my altar is—the incense which I burn, 
Needs not the hum of psalteries ; the heaven for which I yearn, 
Is not of earth’s idolatries, which priests can teach or learn. 


By passion’s fiery trinity, faith, hope and love! my soul, 
Dissolved in thy ‘di ivinity, shall find a perfect w hole, 
Whilst round us, through Infinity, the shoreless billows roll! 
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JOHN BULL, ESQUIRE.. 


Joun Butt is the modern Rhadamanthus, with this differ- 
ence, that the latter sat in judgment on the dead, the former, 
on the living. He is the supreme judge of nations, and de- 
cides, without appeal, on their habits, morals, piety, manners 
and political institutions. Stimulated by universal philan- 
thropy, he has undertaken the general supervision of all 
parts of the world, and if all mankind don’t become per- 
fect, it will not be for want of his precepts, whatever may be 
said of his example. Among those whose special guardianship 
he has undertaken, is Brother Jonathan, who he calls his son, 
and over whom he claims a sort of paternal authority, on the 
score of having turned him out of his home, and set him adrift 
on the wide ocean of the world, when he was quite a boy. He 
has become, of late, indefatigable in the care of his morals 
and deportment. If he grows too fast, or waxes a little too 
headstrong to be directed by the old gentleman, he scolds him 
roundly ; and if he cuts a few capers now and then, as buxom 
boys are apt to do, it is astonishing to see how John fidgets 
and takes snuff at him. The young fellow has no peace of 
his life, for his watchful guardian—who, « one might almost 
suspect, was jealous of f him—is so anxious for his welfare, that 
he actually sometimes takes him to task for his most com- 
mendable actions. In fact, the poor lad can do nothing to 
please him ; and it is not to be wondered at, if he sometimes 
flies in the face of his peevish, carping, jealous monitor, who, 
to give him his due, does everything to reclaim him, except 
setting a good example. 

‘One good turn deserves another,” is a venerable old max- 
im, and it would be to the last degree ungrateful in Brothe r 
Jonathan not to return these good offices, by hinting occ 
sionally to his honored father, that he has a beam in his eye 
as well as his neighbors, and that, like the old lady in the 
vision of Rhadamanthus, he should not disinterestedly lose 
sight of his own faults, by devoting himself exc slusively to 
pointing out those of others. Apprehe: nsive that he is in some- 
thing like this predicament at present, and in humble ac- 
knowledgment of his kind offices, we desire to present to his 
notice a brief sketch of his good and bad qualities, as they 
appear to the world, in order that, if it should ever chance to 
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meet his eye, he may make the most of one, and get rid of 
the others as soon as possible. 

The English are proud, and it cannot be denied that it is 
not without reason. It is difficult to withhold our admiration 
from a nation equally distinguished in arms, useful arts, and 
literature ; in agriculture, commerce and manufactures, and 
which came very nigh being Rome, Carthage and Athens, at 
one and the same time. Nor would the world be inclined to 
dispute their claim to the highest distinction, were it not as- 
serted with too much arrogance, accompanied by too open a 
display of contempt for all others. The peculiar position of 
England, whose neighbors on the continent were for a long 
time more powerful than herself, rendered it the policy of the 
government to instil into the people the most obstinate, invete- 
rate prejudices against them, most especially France, her 
nearest and most formidable rival. These prejudices, and this 
contempt for all other nations, if they do not constitute the 
patriotism of the English, in some measure supply its place, 
for it cannot be doubted that the attachment of an Englishman 
to his country is greatly strengthened by his antipathy to all 
others. 

This national arrogance and conceit has long been the cha- 
racteristic of the English. As early as 1558, Maste r Ste phen 
Perlin, a French physician, who had practised many years in 
England, published a book in Paris, in which he gives them 
the following character: ‘* The people are proud and seditious, 
with bad consciences, and are faithless to their word, as expe- 
rience has taught. ‘These villains hate all foreigners, X&e.’’ 
Sully, the wisest, most honest of ministers, who was sent on 
a mission by Henry the Fourth of France to James the First, 
thus characterizes the English: ‘‘ It is certain that the English 
hate us, and this hatred is so general and inveterate, that one 
would almost be tempted to number it among their natural 
dispositions, though it is undoubtedly an effect of their arro- 
gance and pride; for no nation in Europe is more haughty and 
insolent, or more conceited of its superior excellence. Were 
they to be believed, understanding and common sense are to 
be found only among them. They are obstinately wedded to 
all their own opinions, and despise ‘those of eve ry other nation ; 
and to trust others, or suspect themselves, is what never enters 
their thoughts.’’ At present, however, Brother Jonathan is the 
residuary legatee of this national propensity. 

These people, who have erected a stupendous empire on the 
basis of a little foggy island, are industrious and persevering 
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in a high degree, and have done wonders on their little mole- 
hill.- They are also, like Issacher, strong asses, as is evinced 
by their having long patiently endured a burden of taxation 
such as no other nation has ever borne without breaking 
down. ‘They are more industrious than active, more laborious 
than enterprising. Less mercurial and imaginative than 
their neighbors of the south of Europe, they are not remark- 
able for invention, though they never fail to improve on the 
inventions of others, and not unfrequently take all the credit 
to themselves.* In the useful arts, and in all those little con- 
veniences and inconveniences of domestic life that often cost 
more than they are worth, they excel all other people ; but in 
the fine arts, the y are not so distinguished, though they al- 
ways have some artist of native grow th, whom they place, if not 
above, at least on a level with those of the continent. They 
are never satisfied, in fact, unless they have the greatest spe- 
cimens in every thing ; the greatest generals, the greatest ad- 
mirals, the greatest statesmen, orators, poets, philosophers, 
highwaymen, pickpockets, race-horses, public debt, taxes, and 
crystal palace es. 

“The English artisan has but one purpose, and one idea, - 
devotes all his energies to the head of a pin, or the eye of 
needle. He works entirely by rule, and to him beauty is no 
exact proportions. But the rule and compass cannot, of them- 
selves, make painters, sculptors, and architects, and accord- 
ingly, in practising these arts, as well as purchasing speci- 
mens, they often discover little genius, and more liberality 
than taste. In painting they have produc ed no great masters 
in the higher walks of the art, though in pursuance of their 
inveterate national foible, they have striven to intrude Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Wilkie, Landseer, and Turner among the 
Raphaels, Fitians and Murillos of former times. Their fine Go- 
thic cathedrals are not only the work of long past ages, but 
were planned and erected under the superinte »ndence of fore ign 
artists or natives educated abroad. In music, they are far be- 
hind Scotland and Ireland, and still farther in the rear of their 
neighbors on the continent, though they pay enormous sums for 
the “ples isure of dozing over the strains of Pasti 1, Malibran and 
Jenny Lind. We do not think the worse of them for that rug- 
ged manliness which prefers sense to sound, and does not con- 
vert the most sensual of all the arts into the most spiritual! of 
all enjoyments. But the affectation is worse than the reality of 

* Godfrey’s quadrant, Fulton’s steamboats, and the electric telegraph, for 
example. 
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an effeminate taste. We do not believe that a preference of 
music over all the more intellectual arts is evidence of superior 
taste and refinement ; if so,we should not see the legitimate dra- 
ma entirely superseded in St. Petersburg by the Italian opera, 
and two thousand young men volunteering to draw the carriage 
of Liszt, the pianist, from Narva to that capital.* The Rus- 
sians are a very numerous and powerful nation, yet they cer- 
tainly are not very remarkable for a superior degree of taste or 
refinement. But be this as it may, we respect and honor a 
national sentiment that prefers heroes, statesmen, poets, and 
philosophers, to fiddlers, singers, and dancers. In poetry, sci- 
ence and philosophy, the English stand on a level with any na- 
tion of ancient or modern times. I'he fame of England in this 
respect rests, however, on what she has done, not what she is 
now doing, or is likely ever to do again. England is growing 
old, and like a superannuated belle must hereafter solace her- 
self with the conquests of her youth. She has now no future 
to console her, and must seek consolation in the pleasures of 
memory. Like Justice Shallow, all she has to say for herself 
is, * All my posterity that have gone before have done it, and 
all my ancestors that come after may.” 

The English above all things like to be admired, but if you 
believe them they hate flattery from others, though they are 
much given to flattering themse slves ; and the only way an Ame- 
rican author can obtain their good word is to administer a lit- 
tle modicum of adroit praise, or at least echo their sentiments 
and opinions. ‘They are not easily persuaded, and to bully them 
is still more difficult, though they oiten bully others, especially 

srother Jonathan. If you crouch they will tread on you; if 
you show fight they will meet you half way, and if you give 
them a sound drubbing they will respect you ever r afterwards, 
though they would rather be beaten again than acknowledge 
it. Since, with the aid of all Europe and a Russian winter 
they succeeded in chaining Napvleon, like another Prometheus, 
toa rock in the ocean, they have carried their heads above the 
stars, and looked down on all creation. Every Englishman 
fancies himself a hero of Waterloo, and places the fortunate 
leader in that battle who was surprised by Napoleon dancing 
at a ball at Brussels, in silk stockings, far above the man to 
whom ancient and modern times furnish no parallel. Poor old 
Blucher, who, in reality won that great victory, is hardly re- 
cognized in the E nglish accounts as a candle snufler in the 
drama, and the good people of the United States, who read 


* See Hardman’s St. Petersburg. 
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scarcely anything but English books, will probably never 
know that the Prussians were the umpires in that illustrious 
day. ‘This inordinate vanity has been further aggravated by 
their triumph over the ground and lofty tumb ling | of the Chi- 
nese, the brilliant victory over the mighty King of Lagos, and 
will, doubtless, rise to fever heat under the antic ipated « vonquest 
of the Birman empire. If you believe them, they are going to 
carry Christianity and civilization to the uttermost ends of the 
earth, though in their earliest acquisitions in Asia and Africa 
there have been no advances in either. It would certainly be 
a great triumph of philanthropy to make these barbarians as 
pious, moral and happy as the English pauper peasants, miners, 
and maufacturing laborers. 

The English are rather a religious than a pious people ; and 
well they may, since their religion costs them almost as much 
as the entire expenditures of the government of the United 
States, and their piety nothing but professions. They are 
prodigiously addicted to cant, which may be called a national 
characteristic, among Englishmen, of all classes and degrees. 
One might suppose they thought of nothing on earth except re- 
ligion and philanthropy, though the truth is, that with the 
exception of a few pious old ladies,* they think of nothing but 
agriculture, commerce, and manufactures. ‘This is the great 
Trinity they worship ; and when they talk of Christianizing 
and civilizing barbarians, the ‘y mean nothing but compelling 
weaker nations to pay tribute to their golden calf, the great 
object of their devotion. The national debt and taxes, like the 
Jews of old, sweat every guinea of half its value to the earner, 
and the mind of an Englishman is perpetually occupied in 
efforts to make up the deficiency. ‘They talk-much of religion, 
which with them appears to consist not in the fear of the Lord, 
but of the Pope, and a pious devotion not to the Ten Command- 
ments, but the Thirty-nine Articles 

Whatever may be the case with the people, the government 
of England is certainly the most philanthropic in the world, 
though suspicious pe ople are apt to surmise that this philan- 
thropy is rather an artifice of State than a sincere desire for 
the general welfare of the human race. Certain it is, that itis a 
very peculiar sort of philanthropy, since it seems mainly to con- 
sist in bullying and buffeting weak nations, and obliging them 
to pure shase thei sir goods and swallow their opium. Besides, it is 
confined altogether to one race, or if extended to any others it 
is to the almost entire exclusion of those immediately before 


* Videlicit the Duchess of Sutherland, &c., &e. 
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their eyes, and under their protection. When the laborer asks 
for bread, they do not, it is true, give him a stone, but quiet 


his cravings by anseloquent speech in Parliament orata public 


dinner; a pamphlet setting forth an infallible mode of re- 


lieving hunger by sending children to school ; or a pious tract, 
sxxhortine them to submission to the best laws and the _ best 
sovernment with which mankind was ever blesse 


government is seized with an acute fit of philanthropy, or in- 
clined to indulge in a paroxysm of charity, it seldom deviates 
into it spurious sort which begins at home. Instead of put- 
ting on spectacles and prying into the dens of vice and misery 
clos it their door, the yY selze the t sles ope or mag Ving- 

iss, and point it to some distant region, where they can sym- 
pathi with their fellow-creatures at the « xpense f a dose of 
canting, without its costing anything but a portion of th of 
which they have plenty to spare. ‘he bowels of the English 


ministry, especially my Lord Palmerston, yearn almost to the 


exti y of a colic when they look through the maenifving- 
ajass towards Africa and the United States; but when it is 
turn towards home, the telescope is 1 l, and the objeets 
are so small that they dwindle into indistinetness. They have 
no ne, and dare not go, to the real cause of thi ivations 
| YM xlish poo iamely, the national deb 1 tion, 
|! only in second causes, which they h ley 1 singu- 

y,and dive so deep that they | oh eff S, 
Ll t to apply the only effectual remedy. ‘'l'o atone, how- 
me measure, for neglecting the piety and morals of 

tl n people, they send missionaries to China, wh: they 
ur ¢ wonders, with the aid of smuggled jum. In the 
rr me, the miserable rabble at home ire | ; retts much 
to piety of the poor-house, and the morality of the gin-sh ps. 
Hnglish are beyond doubt . patriotic people, and to our 
min atriotism, like charity, covers a multitude of sins. 


Yet previously hinted, it does not seem to he pure | itriot- 


° oe . , ° , 


a spurious mixture of iove Of country combined with 
a stu i antipathy to all others, with the exception of Africa. 
Th eschew the Yankees, hate the French, al yminat 
lrish, turn up their noses at the Germans, Italians and Span- 
iards, look down with sovereign contempt on the 
and, in short, like the Chinese, consider all other nations as 
‘¢ outer barbarians.”’ Yet, stra ge to say, the ** high-born and 
high-bred”? among them cannot exist in this mundane sphere 
without French cooks, French governesses, French nurses, 
French valets, and French milliners; and no person is fitted 
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to figure in refined society without being able to talk a little 
bad French. The English people are “naturally inclined to 
rudeness and incivility to strangers, but disguise it under the 
mask of blunt sincerity, and, to give them their due, are much 
more prone to do you a good turn than make you a civil 
speech. 

3ut perhaps, after all, their most prominent characteristic 
is an amiable credulity; for there is nodoubt that they believe 
all the good they say of themselves, and all the evil the y speak 
of others. The organ of faith is gloriously developed among 
them, and they may be said to believe eve rything except good 
of their neighbors. ‘They believe they are the only people on 
earth who enjoy the blessings of freedom, or are worthy of 
their enjoyments, though they have a hereditary King and a 
hereditary House of Lords, each having a veto on all the laws, 
and a House of Commons, representing one twentieth part of 
the nation. They believe they have a free aeeinon, though 
they are gove smned by Magna Charta, the great Palladium of 
aristocracy, and a huge bundle of prece ‘dents, and a parlis iment, 
in the choice of one branch alone of which only one in twenty 
partic ipate Ss, W hich is ree ognized as omnipote nt, and can make 
what it pleases of Jaws, precedents, and —— are called the 
inalienable rights of Englishmen. ‘They believe the laws op- 
erate equally on all, though there is among them a privileged 
order, descending through various gradations from the sover- 
eign to the Lord of the Manor, the members of the chartered 
companies of mechanics and tradesmen, and the freemen of 
boroughs, all enjoying different privileges and immunities 
denied to the great masses of people, which confer peculiar ad- 
vantages and place them above a portion of those Jaws which 
are obligatory on all the others. They believe they enjoy a 
perfect toleration of religion, though the loaves and fishes are 
exclusively enjoyed by one sect ; and that every man’s opin- 
ions are free, though he cannot hold a living, or receive an ed- 
ucation at the two great universities, without ating. to 
the Thirty-Nine Articles. They believe they enjoy : — 
degree of politica 11 freedom than even the people of the United 
States, though it is entirely out of their power to choose their 
ruler, or make, modify, or repeal a law. ‘They believe that the 
organization of society in England is the perfection of human 
wisdom, though it has by an inevitable destiny entailed on a 
vast portion of the people hereditary inferiority, hereditary 
poverty, and hereditary deterioration. In short, the ‘'y are un- 
doubtedly the most cre sdulous of mankind, and we should not 
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be at all surprised to see them brought to the belief that these 
were the greatest blessings in the wérld. 

In the preceding sketch we have had reference princip: 
to the general character and merits of the people of England at 
large. But whoever is versed in the state of society in that 
country, and indeed all parts of Europe, must be aware that it 
is divided into two distinct classes, which, though generally 
supposed to partake in the same common nature, are as dis- 
tinct from each other as the Bramins and Pariahs of Hindostan ; 
insomuch that Prince Windischgratz, or Windygust—we for- 
get his precise name—lately declared ‘* That mankind only 
commenced with the rank of Baron.”? One caste, or class, and 
that constituting thousands for one of the other, are disinherit- 
ed by their birth; the other is born heir to all the flesh-pots of 
Egypt, and owns all the land in the country. These last are 
entirely a distinet race of beings, though they resemble the 
former in walking on twu legs and other trifling particulars, 
and have some passions and appetites in common. Though 
christened according to the rites of the church, they are al- 
ways called by the name they receive from the king, and are 
not allowed to marry into the inferior class unless the y can 
plead poverty, and cle arly prove that it is their only alter- 
native to coming upon the parish. This small class who are born 
with a silver spoon in their mouths, and a silver fork in their 
hands, consists in what is emphatically called ‘* High-born and 
high-bred people ;”? and when the loyal and orthodox English 
Scribes and Pharisees wish to make comparisons between the 
United States and England to the disadvantage of the former, 
they always select them as their standard. ‘They therefore 
claim our special attention. 

The high-born and high-bred Englishman inherits a fortune, 
if not a title, for one or other is indispensable to sustain his 


claim. ‘It is not therefore at all necessary or becoming for him 
to degrade himself by entering into the common occupations of 
life, whose object is the pursuit of gain. But though he des- 


pises the re tail business of buying and selling, he is not above 
dealing in a more exalted species of bargaining. For example 

if he possesses any political influence arising trom property or 
family connections, or, most especially, if he commands a 
borough and can send a member to parliament, nothing is more 
common than for him to enter into negotiations for disposing of 
these to the best advantage. He sells his influence to the highest 
bidder, and receives in return an office or a pension for himself 
or some one or more of his relatives. It is not long since the Duke 
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of Buckingham made a bargain of this kind, which was grave- 
ly announced to the public without comment, as an ordina- 
ry every-day transaction in the common routine of business 
Yet these high-bred, high-born people, look down with inefla- 
ble contempt on those who turn a penny by exercising thei: 
talents and industry in the honest pursuit of gain. They do 
not trade in haberdashery, but they sell themselves and buy 
other people. , 

The high-born, high-bred Englishman is very apt to mistake 
silence, stifiness and awkwardness, for dignity. He looks as 
if he was always thinking of the Battle of Waterloo, and had 
his foot on the neck of Napoleon. He isa peri t+ devotee ti 
‘¢ English comfort,’’ yet is greatly addicted to travelling, and 


rarely travels without publishing 


| | ‘ 
a book, In Which eC suy ilb- 


tle about the country. but a great deal about himself 


vetty grievances he had to encounter, especially if he has been 


well fleabottomized, suffered the excruciating agony having 
his eggs overboiled, or been condemn a LO Wipe h ‘ ird 
a soiled napkin. He is so exquisitely comtortabie a hi 


4 i ¥e ; ] a ae ; . j _ 
thut a bad dinner, an indillerent bed, or a soiled tow 


ranges his whole system, and would probably produce sei 
const quences, did it not att rd hu ian occasion tor a Corl par 
son to the credit of English comfort. He very naturally ex- 
pects to find as good roads through a country just settled as in 
England, and as comfortable accommodations at a coun 

as at a first-rate London hotel, and if disappointed, 

self by libelling a whole people. Nothing consoles him « 

that il atlords him an Opportunity Oo] tnaking comparis 
advantageous to other countries, and contirms him hi 
opinion of the superiority of his own—this i the great 


object of his travels. At every step he finds fault with 


' 
somebody or something ; and if in sleeping throu the United 


states he finds anything ne is Cem) lied to prais , he-compla- 
cently ascribes it to the precepts an sample of good mother 
Eneland. In travelling through a foreign country Lor the pur- 
p sé Ol collecting materials for his work, he neve r appiies to 
any of the natives for information ; and if one of th ventures 
to address him, takes refuge in dignified silenee. In sailins 
up the Hudson, or passing through scenes remarkable for their 
natural beauties, he is determined not to administer to the in- 
ordinate vanity of Brother Jonathan by admiring them, and 
takes out his book instead of his spy-glass. It isas much as 
he can do to admire the Falls of Niagara, and he only conde- 
scends to this becaust they are one halt British. 
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In comparing cne country Ww ith another, he has no standard 

of excellence but his own, and whatever differs from that is an 

approach to barbarism. Wherever he goes he carries with him 
ss 


this egotistical patriotism, and thus instead of being liberal- 
ized bv travel. his preiudices are only Pe Oe are - 

¥, 1 \ ravel, fil ual ire ontyv more opstin \ Me 
firmed.* ‘This propensity is most glaringly exhibited in the 


i 
legends of English travellers in the United States, and indeed 


———— 


throughout the whole range of British literature, insomuch 
that ! now reduced to a certainty that no loval, o1 LOX : 
and high-born, high-bred Englishman. especially if h a 
me! r of ment, can open his mouth or flourish his pen ; 
i ; . x . ' 
In any V rk, either philosoph histori li pot! | | eme- } 
ce 


‘al, retical, romantic or fabulous, without having a fling at 


( nd vetual st ! 1 | vy clearly ( s 
| ! } ) ) pre l lion vill T! Ll the 
i 
0 one betore long 
Ihe hich n h rh-bre | ) | in V hor \ ) I eCX- 
? 
eu i To] } | ( towards s ree I ! s ikes 
| | 4 i 
Oa Lt thi s ne Sin toy \ icy or to a man. | I can 
sil h ) He nev GAS, °° 3 de lichted to see yon, ? 
1 | i” 1 Te. , 4 
exc t when decamping as fast as possible. and 10 1s not a ii tle 
: 
amusing to see him dodge round the corner of a str 1 oid 
, i te ] . 2 © <7] ] f { 1 hy XuTY 
1 oid Trlena, or a ioreligner Wh mas jeasted nlm Mm His OW! 
ntry Addison aseribes this shyness and taciturnity to 
j ; c : “y] 
ii stv. but the vent ral Impression among foreigners 1s, that 
] ; . LAP ; mpidits . ’ ic] ” x77) P as 1 
eds trom sheer stupidityv——want of 1deas, Want otf Words, 
“) “” 1 } 
int of vivaeity to give them utterance if he had them. 
Keeping his mouth shut is only a prudent precaution to pre- 
! 


trangers from spying out the nakedness of the land. He 


is fond of being alone, probably that he may banquet on his 
own self-complaeeney, and resort to his usual mode of elevat- i 
ing himself by depressing others, Above all, he values himself 


on his imperturbability, in other words, his insensibility to 
ridicule, and ineapacity for blushing. ‘This is considered an 


Ligh breeding, as it shows an 


infallible proof of high birth and | 
utter contempt for inferior mortals. 
This class of high-born, high-bred Englishmen, hugs itself 
in the fool’s paradise of what is called English comfort, and is 
entirely convinced that no other nation on earth knows any- 


thing of comfort, because there is no such word in their lan- 


* We must in justice except Mr. Lyell and Capt. Mackinnon from this general 
censure, 
4 
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guage. By Englishcomfort they mean those gratifications which 
can only be procured by great expenditures of money, and are 
exclusive ly within reach of the we ‘althy patrician. The y mean 
crowds of obse :quious white slaves, who tremble at a nod of the 
head, and vanish at a wave of the hand. They mean a host of 
petty conveniences and contrivances that not only render all 
bodily exertion unnecessary, but stand in the way of all free- 
dom of action and all healthful exercise. They mean those fac- 
titious sources of happiness that if not inherited, can only be 
purchased at the expense of perpetual toil, exertion and absti- 
nence, and are attained by the sacrifice of every other enjoy- 
ment. They mean, taking ten times more trouble to be com- 
fort: . le than comfort is worth, and paying the price of the sacri- 
fice of their freedom, their ease and hilarity of spirit, for that 
aah others can do without and still be comfortable. They 
are emasculated by their English comfort; fettered by tl 
conveniences ; overwhelmed witb the burden of having nothing 


\eir 


to acquire and nothing to remove for the purpose of increasing 
their comfort, and finally, in a fit of exeraciating comfort, flee 
to the Land of Egypt, the Arabian Desert, or the North Amer- 
ican Prairies, that they may get rid of their intolerable burden 
of comfort, and enjoy the luxury of being a little uncomforta- 
ble. In short, your high-born, high-bred Englishman is the 
victim of fruition, and so overburdened by his comforts, so be- 
set and persecuted by the conveniences of life, that he is com- 
pelled to hunt buffaloes at the foot of the Rocks Mountains, 
encounter the mosquitoes of the upper Nile, or the broiling 
sun of the Desert, in order to rouse himself from his purgatory 
olf comiort. 

The English boast much of their morality, though we be- 
lieve it would be no small stretch of liberality to allow that 
they are as honest as their neighbors. jut we shall not enter 
on the subject, because such comparisons are most especially 
odious. ‘lo strike the balance between the respective virtues 
of nations is more than man can do. He alone who sees into 
the hearts of men and detects their secret motives of action, 
can weigh their faults and virtues in the scale of justice 
When nations quarrel about their respective claims to superior- 
ity in morals, they remind us of a parcel of despe rate viragos 
vociferously bawling in concert, and attempting to establish 
their claim, not by proving which is best, but which is worse 
than all the others. ‘The result of such controversies is only 
to expose the infirmities of each other, and set all the by- 
standers laughing. It is said, when rogues fall out honest 








j 
i 
| 
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men come at the truth, and the proverb especially applies to 
nations. We have therefore contented ourselves with merely 
tickling the foibles of Squire Bull, who possesses a thousand 
good qualities, though it cannot be denied that he has a con- 
founded disagreeable way of showing them. 


THACKERAY.* 


Serine aside the foreign reputation of the author, this book 
is of more than ordinary interest for two reasons: first, be- 
cause the concluding part of the drama takes place in this 
country ; and second!y, and perhaps mainly, because Mr. 
Thacker Ly ‘i as iatel ly been an object of yn rsonal attention in 
our lecture-rooms and household circles, and has received 
share of deferential admiration such as we are accustomed to 
bestow on very few literary men. We do not say that Mr. 
Thackeray hi is been at all toadied ao this visit to America, 
or nauseated by flattery, or bored by an excess kindness. 
We have seen quite e nough of sue ia nonsense in times gone by, 
and we have dows but little disposition to repeat our past 
follies. But Mr. Thackeray has been most indubitably lionized. 
His lectures have been listened to by crowded audiences. The 
hospitality of our citizens has been largely tendered him. 
He has met with few unfriendly criticisms. His visit from 
first to last has been an undeniable personal and literary 
success. 

Mr. Thackeray has, of late years, become accustomed to 
success, and regards it as a matter of course. It is precisely 
when writers find themselves in this enviable state of mind 
that they commit their worst failures. The reasons for this are 
too obvious to mention. Every book of proverbs is full of apo- 
thegms touching the danger of relying on reputation for the 
fortunate ace omplishme nt of present undertakings. There is, 
indeed, a solitary maxim to the contrary, that ‘‘ he who has 
made his name famous for getting up early may lie abed till 
noon.’’ But we have always regarded this saying as some- 


* Esmond—A Story of Queen Anne’s Reign, by W. M. Thackeray. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1852. 
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what apocryphal. We are satisfied that it does not hold or 
in authorship. 

Tl ‘re is a story in the Arabian Vi rh s of a Fersian he re 


il 


who sets out to conquer a fierce giant inhabiting a rocky island 
far distant from the mainland, and s¢ parated from it by stormy 
and unnavigable seas. Between this fearful domain and thi 
youthful adventurer lie several other islands, guarded by fer 
elous dragons, who increase in size‘and terror as he approach 
the retreat of the distant monster. But with the aid « tl 
Koran, and his talismanie sword, the Knight begins his erusad 
He gains possession of the first island, and boldly swims to th 
second. Obeying the instructions of his attendant genie, | 
again conquers ; and prepares fora third and yet more terribk 
conflict. At last he approaches the eitadel of the jal 
self. Flushed with triumph, he disregards the warnings and 
the advice of the genie, and neglects to obey the requisition 
of the talisman. Attacked by the giant, and assailed by th 
thunders of heaven, he is at once overpowered, and his lifcles 
body committed to the mercies of the ghouls and dragons. 

Punishment such as this may be disproportionate { 
off nee, but the story, like most Kastern allegories, Conv 
wholesome moral, upon which we do not need to dwell. 
us only say, that it is a moral to which very few men I 
much heed, until they have in person experience | the seve 
of its application. 

The triumphs which Mr. Thackeray has before achie. I 


have been but victories over the outly ing islands of the central 
citadel. In his latest effort, he has fairly aimed at the mon- 
ster of the citadel itself. But his stroke has been powerless 
He has been met by unexpected obstacles. In making tl 
final attempt, he left no room between success and failure, and 
his failure has been most signal and complete. 

To drop illustrations—Mr. Thackeray, in writing Henry Es 
mond, undertook avery difheult task. To write a novel of thi 
social and literary life of a past age is not Mr. Thackeray’s 
forte, nor is it the forle of any other man. It does not come by 
nature. When honest Dogberry averred that reading and 
writing came by this easy process, he was not far wrong, and 
might have attributed the same origin to many other accom- 
plishments. It is one of the most natural things in the world 


1 


to write an account of what is going on about you, to dress it 
off with the oraces and liberties of fiction, and—to publish 
your novel. How many pleasing and attractive books are thus 


produced! With what ease are they written, how freely are 
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they read, with how little concern we cast them aside ! They 


save us a world of observation, by giving us the results of ob- 


1 r) : 
servation ready to hand. When we have read about Bluff, the 
\ : . | \ “Icey +1 “tr ° . ‘* > l , + 1 
Major, and Prig, the Lawvel ‘when we have listened to the 
tea-1 lk of Mrs. So-and-so, a 1c Liss TI is-and-that , wnen we 


have been introduced to the Collegian, and been leetured by 


the | ivine ; wl nh We have he ard 1] , wise Saws ol the Doctor, 


and the « mere | maxims of the M hant—all through the 
med the novelmwe feel quite well rewarded fo) st 
oA is ide with so little trouble. Dow read n is iny 
rt | ir] e@ 7 in to Taste ¢ he d =| ) ht man 1 h- 
ut go { uch ft] labor and vexation of e c ’ { 
would sul creat deal o wand exp \i { 
together \ ty Fair upon your carp mu per 
ind e expeditious recl on your so 1} IS- 
bory | ] ) SO] 3s W fi tire in that « I I 
jut it is L rent if when w ka ury 
r tw The imitative faculties which prompt met eline- 
i i 
ite tl janners of present , fail them as soon they 
» back beyond the range of their memories. Our fat! | 
mothers can tell us nothing « he times of Charles, or Q n 
A) or Mary, or Elizabetl Quy indfathers and nd- 
I thers ar { tually ignorant. (Jf course Wwe Can oO | Lou! 
( bul f th se tim si il i) Kk But th rea i i ) 


S rom Th D \ ion 
’ 1 } 2 i j sad | . 

r¢ a book tor tine purpos Ot Writing bnotner = be i 5S 

dD ‘ ¢ +) | ; } , 

nat assistance of the senses, nat subtle intelil com- 
} } 1 j 1 

tit il ] by tne ey S4 by hie I l yy ictual <¢ iba \ tl 
: ' ' 1 

li g individuals and manners, which give vigor to the 

I ind vivacity a d point Cs pre luet ons, it 1s bv 

no means an extraordinary feat to c Ipose a roman 1 Lint 


sty f Walter Scott, or of James; the main inter of the nar- 


ration pends upon the actions of the characters, and not upon 
wl y say The more tournaments, the more battles, the 
more single combats, the more acts of heroism and love, the 
better we like the story. 'T'o describe social life is quite ano- 
ther matter. It its impossible to give naturalness to a social 
conversation between personages who lived out of our memory. 
The genius of Satire shakes his swift wings when it is attempt- 


ed. ‘The assistance of Humor is invoked in vain. The figures 
ealled up are puppets. They will fight, and run, and make 
iove, in pantomime, but they will not talk, and the author is 


1 ] 


obliged to talk for them. But if he be alone the sole supporter 
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and spirit of the dialogue, will not the spectators very soon find 
him out ? 

Few men have yet succeeded in this kind of writing. Tom 
Jones is a picture of Fielding’s own age. Le Sage makes Gil 
Blas a cotemporary of himself. Can any man a hundred 
years hence delineate another Pickwick of the time of Dick- 
ens? How infinitely difficult to go back and attempt to mingle 
again with the shades of the departed wits and courtly ladies of 
ages long departed ! 

Would not Bulwer have cautioned Mr. Thackeray against 
writing such a book as Esmond? Does not the reader recol- 
lect ‘‘Devereux,”’? and the stiff and awkward shadows of the 
very men whom Mr. Thackeray has endeavored to resuscitate, 
which glide through the scenes of that unsuccessful novel ? 
Steele, Bolingbroke, Pope, Swilt, Cibber—they are all in **De- 
vereux,’’ and the reader will be very glad to get out of their 
company as soon as he can. Weare introduced to Steele, who 
we are assured is a famous wit, and says such clever things 
that it is dangerous for one’s ribs te remain long in his society. 
But we are somewhat surprised, having had our expectations 
raised by this description, and remembering some charming 
passages in the ‘British Classics,”’ at not finding any of these 
wonderful bon-mots. Indeed, after a short conversation, en- 
livened by scarcely a gleam of fancy, we are suddenly bowed 
out of the great man’s presence as follows : 


* Devereux,” said Tarleton, yawning, “what a d—d delightful thing it is to 
ve var so much wit—pity that the atm« sphere is so fine that no Jungs unaccus 
tomed to it can bear it long. Let us recover ourselves by a walk.” 


We are then shown to Swift, of whom. we are perpe ‘tually 
told that he was constantly uttering brilliant sayings, Un- 
fortunately, we hear none of them. We suspect, however, 
that ‘‘Devereux” does Swift more justice than the Dean re- 
ceives at the hands of Mr. Thackeray. 

“That evening with Swift had in it more of broad and familiar mirth than any 
I have ever wasted in the company of the youngest and noisiest disciples of the 
bow] and its concomitants. Even amid all ;the coarse ore of Swift’s conversation, 
the diamond perpetually broke out; bis vulgarity was never that of a vulgar 
mind. Pity, that while he condemned Bolingbroke’s over-affectation of the 
graces of life, he never perceived that his own affectation of the grossiere tés of 
manner was to the full as unworthy of the simplicity of intellect.” 


And so we go the rounds of these famous personages. Their 
faces and figures are described to us, and we are told about 
their wonderful wit and genius, but we have not ‘‘Devereux”’ 
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to thank for believing that they possessed such accomplish- 
ments. ‘I'o judge by the novel alone, we should be perfectly 
satisfied to call them ve ry dull companions. 

Bulwer having failed in representing the social life of the 
Queen Anne wits, and having quite candidly acknowledged 
that his novel was no better than it should be, Mr. Thackeray 
now attempts the same ré/e. As we have before intimated, 
we cannot compliment him on his success. He has done even 
worse than his illustrious rival. For while Bulwer alleviates 
the faults of these erratic men, and explains much which we 
might otherwise regard with a blind aversion, Mr. Thackeray 
exercises no such tact. All men, according to Mr. Thackeray, 
are either very good or very bad, and the good are few and 
the bad are many. ‘This is the essence of his philosophy, 
which he is eopees ially fond of applying to the characters of 
men who are unable to defend themselves. When Mr. Thack- 
eray paints historical pictures, the world will not at all thank 
him for distorting his figures, for heightening their occasional 
deformities and exposing their sores. 

When we say that Esmond is a very dull book, in spite of 
the reasons we gave at the outset of this article for its being 
of interest to American readers, we are only uttering what is 
very obviously true. It is, indeed, a difficult book toread. We 
shudder at the sufferings of unhappy Englishmen and nadia 
women who are obliged to read it from the old fashioned type of 
the Aldine Press, on whieh its author caused it to be printed. 
This double antiquation is really too much, and the American 
publishers did well in not imitating it. 

It is hardly worth while to condense the story into our pages. 
Such abridgme ‘nts are always tedious, and re aders invari: ibly 
skip them. ‘The tale abounds in genealogical descriptions, 
for Mr. Thackeray never mentions any individual without also 
acquainting you with the history of his father and grand- 
father. Esmond is introduced in the character of a page in a 
nobleman’s family, and on the death of the nobleman is in- 
formed that he is the rightful owner of the estates and title. 
He then falls in love with the nobleman’s widow, then with 
her daughter, and finally returning to his first love, whom he 
is pe rpetually ealling his ‘dear mistress,’? marries her, and 
settles in America for life. A marriage is a natural catas- 
trophe i in novels, but this is, to us, a very disagreeable mar- 
riage. His wife is very much older than himself, very much 
care-worn, and exce ssively melancholy. We submit that 
partners like this are not desirable, to say the least, for am- 
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bitious young men. As for the daughter, DY whom Esmond 
lly, and 


was refused, her matrimonial speculations turn out ba 

she goes to Paris, where she becomes so naughty that Mr. 
’ ' ° ‘ 

Thackeray drops her entirely. All this is revolting and un- 


natural. Was there no other way of punishing the vanities 


and foibles of a high-spirited girl, Mr. Thackeray, than by 
turning her into the streets outright ? 

Varicus classic personages, as before stated, pass an | repass 
umong the scenes, and very stiff and disagreeable personages 
they are. In this style of representation Mr. Thackeray has 


lone very much worse than Bulwer, and the remarks 


really ( 


made about ** Devereux” ona prec dine page, W ill apply with 


ncreased force to Esmond. We had marked several passages 
of their conversation for extract, but our readers will excuse us 
from quoti: Lee ion of very dull commonplaces, such as 
“ould be achi 1 by the most inferior writers. 

It has always been an easy thing to gain a reputation for 
independence, and the most facile method of all has been found 
n that cynicism of which Mr. Thackeray is by common con- 
sent the most eminent modern exponent. From the Fatal 
Boots to Esmond, wherever we see Mr. Thackeray, there 1s the 
same show of the Diogenes, the same distorted and sneering 
mask before his features. He tells no pleasant stories, he 


smiles no pleasant smiles, he awakens no pleasant visions. By 
putting himself beyond our sympathies, he assumes to be in- 
hat np 


lependent of Us. At the first olance it would seem T 


moral reformer has yet lived equal to Mr. Thackeray. With 
what undaunted and virtuous severity he lashes our vices; 
with what steady aim he brings down our follies ; how disin- 
terestedly he exposes our weaknesses! How impartial his 
rigor! How inflexible his decisions! Indeed, we can hardly 
be sufficiently thankful to Providence for having in a degener- 
ate age suppli d us with another Cato, to restore the forgotten 
virtues of earlier years 

French moralists will have it that there is no pleasure on 
earth like seandal. If we donot go all length with the Gallic 
philosophers, we must at least admit that we are not unwilling 
to hear our neighbors and acquaintances abused. ‘There is in 
all this a species of flattery to ourselves, which is swallowed 
none the less readily because it is gross and palpable. We 
know that the same person who abuses others to us, will proba- 
bly abuse us to others, and yet while we are being regaled with 
the scandal which he sets before us, we contrast our own good- 
ness with the badness which is attributed to others, and please 
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; ] carat} 2 4 2 ae ry" ’ la] 
ourselves With t resuits oO Lie comparison. fi SCAandGAaIL- 
monger becomes a delightful companion. He gets into om 
good oraces at a very cheap rate. Ele becomes a per ‘tual rée- 
minder of our virtues. He is a marvellous tonie to our self- 

rT" qt “ aah . . 
sufliciency. So long as we are in his com enjoy a 
moraieXaitavion 5; and are cnabled to satisfy ou notions oO 
benevoience in emotions ol pity ior those wre rie ngs to 
! ; ia ae wis ia 
the recital of whose sins we have been privileged 

aA ' P ! 2 s 14 

Mr. Thackeray makes it his business to us of ults 

eo] i. % cain wR ; . aan ‘ 

ol others, and he 1s therelore a popular writer. rie | creat 

Sean il-Mone r ol the day, ana ¢ ich one of his reade!} is flat- 
1 a 4 si 4 ] | 

tered aireetly ih proportion { the magnitude of the | es and 

' , | air , 25 ; ‘ 
WICKeCGNeSSES Ol which the rest of the world al rep n to 
be rilty How n »| neh a f n ls 7 | 
ve GULLY LOW much SUCH a ieelilng nus to ubiversal or ine 

1 a , | ‘ VW eae 
div ilidi Ft rimation, Way ve Yj : feu vy 10) ns] 
it a very sa pl scri] r tne ¢£ li ] ! { 
mat hoa 

We should be willing, however, that Mr. ‘I ceray should 

4} | { eo ir fa . 
enjoy this cheap popularit: did We not icar its infiuence upon 
OLLe hen—upon writers abroad, and Writel at i me. vy ¢ 


uy 
remember a Byron mania, not many years ago, when it be- 


. } 4 +} 
came thn jashion jor men to nate themsetvs ; may tnere 
not come a Thackeray mania, when it shall become the fash- 
, . ] t } > > | " ) y ‘ anal 
nn or men to hate tnell nelohbors ! We do no Wish 
I ouilty Oo! irration a rm. Should such 1 disease 
app r, It Wii Undoubtedly work out 1ts own cure 1n caue time. 
1) ; + + ° + D ' ‘e ‘ +1 , . ie 

But it could not ran its course without producing many inju- 
rious efleets, without disturbing many w ‘ linds, and Caus- 
° } 1 ° 1 E } ra is \T 
ing a great deal of absurd and unhappy skepticism. Mr. 
my} {] +] } } ] j oo 
Phackeray has been sulheciently imitated already to convince 


us that he will be imitated a great deal more. We know of 


no In@ more despicab] Lnan imitated cynicism. CL US IMNa- 
. : : : , | } 

cine a chattering fool in the tub of Di es, or a child at- 
bemptine the maieadictions OL a practised scorer, vy can then 


estimate the Thackeray school of writers. We shall 


iistaken if our literary horizon 1s not soon darkened with a 


ieht oO} ol scene birds, following the gor 


r 


equ illy clamorous in voice, if not equally Keen of scent. 


We fear Mr. T'hackeray’s influence t 


1@ more because he is 
! } ‘ + , ] 4 

essentially an antl-repuodlican. VW do not wish to be misuyn- 

derstood. We would not nave nim a col imunist, or a leveller. 

. » 1 4 i 

or a regicide. But we would have him treat all classes well, 


which he has never yet done. Mr. ''hackeray lives in a coun- 
try where Rank and Trade were formerly kept very wide 
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apart, one looking down upon the other. The two are very 
rapidly coming nearer, but Mr. Thackeray does not keep pace 
with the friendly movement. ‘There cannot be found in all 
his works a single passage in which tradesmen are mentioned 
with re spect. We are made to despise the bootmaker, the 
tailor, the oil merchant, the manufacturer. They are low, 
tipsy, silly fellows. They speak bad English and do not keep 
themselves clean. They are coarse and vulgar, and we cannot 
help disliking them. ‘This is unjust and false. It does not 
become any man, in an age of industry like our own, to en- 
deavor to prop the falling edifice of aristocratic pride. Let the 
building come down, if its foundation is no longer able to sup- 
port it. There was a time for it, once; but we do not want 
it any more. You cannot delay its ruin at home, Mr. Thacke- 
ray -—do not put it into the heads of any of the American 
people to erect another such frame-work here. 

We have wandered somewhat from ee Esmond. We re- 


turn to that gentleman only to take lea f him with sincere 
expressions of regret that we have had so Ties enjoyment in 
his society, and in that of his friends. When Mr. Thackeray 


again plays the peach teen, we hope to be introduced to a 
more attractive, and a better cirele of guests. 


THE WATCHMAN. 


Puysio.ocy is in its infancy. What the human body can 
bear, to what degree the vital force can resist or e xpand, | how 
far the spirit can act in defiance of ordinary physical habits, or 
so-called laws, is, despite all the boasting of dogmatic em- 
piricism, a profound, an immeasurable mystery. 

I am about to narrate a few simple facts, which imperfect 
and superficial experience will scout as improbab yle, and ridi- 
cule as absurd. ‘T'o sensible persons it will be plain, firstly, that 
I am a mere matter-of-fact recorder of events. Sec ondly, that 
were I even a practised romancist, I could have no possible mo- 
tive in selecting a subje ct, in itself of almost supernatural dif_i- 
culty, and apparent incredibility, when it would have been so 
much easier to have chosen incidents entire ly free from these 
formidable objections. Its truth alone can give any interest to 
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my narrative. I therefore forewarn the reader that what he is 
about to read will require that candid and enlightened consid- 
eration which ought always to accompany even the casual 
visitor to the inner circles of science. 

One morning, | awoke with that peculiar vague impression 
of something agreeable in prospect, which causes at once a 
sense of exhilaration to steal through every fibre of the frame, 
and the heart to pulsate more rapidly with a joyous and tum ul. 


tuous expansion. Forsome minutes | could not recall what 
that something actually was. My thoughts, vamily intoxi- 
cated, refused to concentrate themselves sik the lea which 
memory yet hesitated to awaken. Beyond a ciii belief 


that I was happy, and that I had good cause to be so, | knew 
nothing for the moment. 

By degrees the shadows ed the mind departed like the shad- 
ws of the night, and the (hought arose, a new-born sun to 


dissipate the mists of fancy. <A vision al beauty, which passion 
and hope surrounded with a celestial halo, confronted my soul 
like adestiny. I saw before me, in the dim radiance of mem- 


ory, a shape of terrible beauty—terrible, because the ambition 
to appropriate it seemed an audacious gri asp at happiness too 
superb for a sad and discouraged man to hazard. It was the 
shape of a girl of eighteen or nineteen years, of a figure volup- 
tuously statuesque, every fold of whose silken dress that swe pt 
the ground betr: ayed the rounded perfection of the forms it con- 
cealed. Her divine bust, which the rich silk fitted without a 
wrinkle, was of a delicate tapering fullness that it made me 
faint to dwell upon. The fall of her shoulders, from which de- 
pended a costly Eastern shawl, described those curves which 
impart to a woman’s outline its pyramidal completeness as an 
entire composition. A broad blue satin ribbon met the collar 
of her dress, and the first folds of the cashmere, leaving but a 
narrow space between itself and the hat, whence gleamed white 
flashes of a cream-like neck at fitful intervals, like stars behind 


a cloud. She wore a dark velvet bonnet. Her light brown 
hair was turned on either cheek in a single silky roll, which 
shone against the rich velvet like a topaz ina jewel-case. Her 


complexion was fair, delicately fair, and pale, or rathe ralmoat 
uniform in tint, like that of many profoundly passionate and 
sensitive persons, whose outward marble betrays but little of 
the inward tempests. The eyes were gray, yet a warm violet 
gray, that shed soft, soothing rays upon the heart from be- 
neath their long fringe of lashe s, which, when the broad white 
eyelids drooped, threw deep shadows on the cheek, and oppos- 
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he delicate arcs of her well-define: 


ed to 1 
purity and innocence alone could be sym! 


brows, lines by which 
Her nose and 
mouth were in exact proportion, the latter of an expression 
infinitely guileless and noble. Thus graceful, beautiful, irresisti- 
ble, arose before me the visionary maiden,dim phantasm « 

that lovely living girl, on whose lips, but yesterday, 


nassed the first daring, maddening kiss, in whose ear I had 
; 


whispered, probably, the first accents of a passion, hitherto a 
me} ho, to their roseate cells. 

It is strange that accident should have th nmy \ 
hat wh ( h | | id \ inky sought in th p ices h rich 1 I 
of cities, and in the cottages of rust poverty imid the love- 
liest daughters of the noble slaves in the old. and the fairest 
children of the ci n-kings of the new world But so it v 
[ had heard the v ized on the beauty. inh | the } 
fut \n unknown enchan ss had made me the creature « 

|. \ be 1 lool a despre rat Wor! ! me ma } i¢ \ l- 

tion the w O i nd one me hart iv had \ 
iis nati me more cont t | I | and att l 
by ingel of hope, one m Idi soul been con- 
sumi 1 in th pre l of the god ' 

That « ning xth hor oO shy had ple lo d 
herself to 1 t m 

Not for an instant did J] doubt but tl he would hold he 

omise. Th look, the tone, the pre ul ( the smal] h ind, 
the Ve wild lins ring a s red 
of love, all testified to her truth. 

‘The hour and place had been fixed with a minuteness tha 
mad mist ike in possible ] knew no mor asked no more 
My ect faith had rendered all precaution vain. I went 


leariessly to the ap ointed Sp t at teast an hour before the time 
. i 


It was along hour, but it was passed in delicious anticipations 
of pleasure. [should againsee the shape of fascination, again 
listen to the musical accents, again press the hand, again feel 
the burning kiss upon my lips, thirsting for the voluptuous re- 
iresni nt 

Th } ul spr d. It was added LO eternity. If Was a dat »1D 
my history, a coin spent, not wasted, of the fortune of my heart 
But she—the princess of my fantastic empire ofdelights—sl 


came not. Doubtless she was detained by tne slight deviation 
of'a time-p! Ce, by an unforeseen circum: nee. How easy t 
imagine cxenses on such oceasions ! But another hour had 
vanished, and still ] was alone at the trysting-place 


My watch said an hour: a watch of the rarest workmanshi 
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in a double case of gold. The sun was not more accurate. 
Yet I almost doubted its evidence. So short seems an hour 
when the current of time runs counter to the current of desire. 
But another hour passed—a long, long hour—an abridged edition 
of eternity, each moment of which I wrestled with as it slipped 
from my grasp in my mad hope that mocked its own feverish 
exculpations. She would not come—she could not. Some hos- 
tile power, some irresistible influence had thwarted her inten- 
tions. She had been unable toescape from some despotic father, 
some Argus-eyed mother, some domestic spy, some jealous 
sister, cousin, friend. ‘To-morrow she would come—to-morrow 
I would return. Oh, I could notdoubt but that she would come : 
that she would intuitively divine how, day after day, I, like a 
faithful sentinel, should be at my post. She, who had under- 
stood even the silent vibrations of my being—she, the only one, 
the adored one! 

Night fell, and still I watched ; now pacing to and fro with 
impatient el ; now, statue-like, standing absorbed in mys- 
tic reverie. t length midnight tolled. It was folly to stay. 
[ turned ica :ward with a mind that resembled spiritual ce haos. 
I would not despair. Faith was stronger than reason. [ still 
hoped. But my hope was like a death-struck man, whose life 
is one cold, dull pain, brightened by flashes of illusive strength. 

[could not sleep; I lay, motionless and exhausted by con- 
tending passions, on my ‘luxurious couch. All night long, in 
imagination, I paced up and down before the appointed spot, 
fondly picturing the shape of the unknown, the delicate sound 
of her distant foot-falls. 

I would have given all my gold, all my honors, the name of 
which I so proudly boasted, the learning which the world re- 
vered, all, all, but to have changed that. one fact in memory, 
and to have remembered only that she had, though but for a 
single instant, cast her shadow on that haunte d ground, and 
whispered but the single word ‘‘ to-morrow. 

Hitherto I had been a sort of a sceptic in the religion of love. 
The depths of passion had not appeared to me so fathomless as 
the poets feigned. Much given to criticism, [had analyzed 
human passions and fee lings, and imagined that I had arrived 
at wise conclusions. I had yet to learn that all conclusions are 
far removed from that which by nature is infinite. I found 
myself grappling with a foe of unknown dimensions, whose 

vastness mocked all my efforts of compression. He was not 
to be chained by reason, or escaped from by flight. I now un- 
derstood the saying that ‘love is a tyrant.” 

VOL. I.—NO, III. 17 
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The morning came ; I had not slept, or even dozed, for an in- 
stant. I felt strangely excited. My whole soul was absorbed 
in one craving desire. I felt like one who had deferred his 
draught, but not conquered his unquenched thirst. A sense 
of supreme discontent, more intense than that of wounded 
honor awaiting satisfaction, consumed my heart until the hour 
of six again arrived, and found me again upon the watch. 
This night, too, 1 was doomed to disappointme ‘nt—and what 
disappointment! It was like the plunging of a rapier of ice 
through my heart. And yet I hoped, that is to say, | paused 
upon the extreme verge of despair and madness, and could not, 
would not, take the fatal leap. I could not bear to lose her— 
to lose all. It was too late for retreat. I had given rein to an 
unmeasured force, an incompressible longing for a definite 
thing—that lost, | was a dead man. And what man at thirty 
years of age, possessed of all that makes the sum of material 
prosperity, would die without a struggle ? 

I passed another sleepless night, another day of savage im- 


patience, another evening of fruitless watching at the place of 


assignation, and I crawled home almost dead with bodily fa- 
tigue, still murmuring with the obstinacy of a monomaniac, 
‘* Perhaps she will come to-morrow.”’ 

So great was my bodily lassitude that I scarcely moved ¢ 
muscle for full ten hours after laying down, as I did, all dress- 
ed, upon my bed. Nevertheless, to my surprise, I did not 
sleep, or feel the slightest tendency to somnolence. With an 
invincible pertinacity, my thoughts remained fixed upon the 
image of my unknown and faithless mistress, and the—the place 
of our projected meeting. 

Letmedescribethis place, this scene which has been, asit were, 
daguerreotyped onmy brain, which was so long the local habi- 
tation of my soul, the holy land, the Mecca and Caaba of my hopes. 

It was a strip of pavement in length sixty-two paces, in 
breadth four and a half. Were it necessary, I could describe 
or draw each single stone of which its irregular regularity was 
composed. On one side it was bounded by a dead wall of dusky 
brick, connecting two houses, between which was a gap. On 
this wall, midway between the houses, some undecided advertis- 
ing agent had painted in white letters the word MAG, and then 
apparently abandoning his design, or interrupted in its execu- 
tion, had left his inscription an unfinished mystery, as if for 
the express purpose of tormenting and puzzling an unhappy 
man already overwhelmed with a doubt which slowly under- 


mined his existence. 
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What was this inscription—or, rather, what would it have 
been, had its author completed his work ? 

Was it the announcement of the exhibition of some Magus 
or magician of the North, South, Eastor West? Was it that of 
anew magazine of art, science and literature? Did it refer 
to a magnetic seance, or to the magnificence of something 
which the la irgest letters could alone ade ‘quately express ? 

Could some astronomer, lecturing on the Magellan clouds, have 
instigated it, or was its origin to be traced to a bold specula- 
tion in magnum bonum pens ? 

I knew not. It was part of my fate not to know it, and to 
spell that three-lettered white monosyliable ten thousand times 
without even arriving at the thousandth part of a conclusion. 

Opposite to the dead wall and the mysterious inscription, 
were seven small trees enclosed, like seven broken legs, in wood- 
en splints or railings, ten toa tree. I counted the branches of 
each tree often, but it is not necessary to enter into further 
statistics. ‘Ihe general aspect of the street was dreary—so 
dreary that I believe nobody ever entered it except the people 
who actually lived in the houses, and those who lost their way 
by accident. Of the houses at the two ends of the dead wall, 
one was brick, three stories high, the other was partially built 
of wood, and had but two regular stories and a garret. There 
was a gas lamp nearly opposite the word MAG, abutting on the 
pavement, and on the lamp-post was pasted a small yellow 
bill, the centre part of which I mechanically tore offat my first 
visit, and which remained in that state ever since. 

To allthese facts I was already painfully alive, as, the morn- 
ing after the third sleepless night, | found my whole mind still 
centered on the ominous loc: ality : and on her with whose image it 
was indissolubly associated. At the same time I felt that my 
strength ‘was exhausted: that to walk to the place of meeting 
that evening was barely possible. I had eaten little and slept 
not at all for three days. I was in a dangerous state of fever, 
and should have been delirious, but for the all- dominating fixity 
of my one inevitable idee I grew seriously frightened : not 
at the prospect of dying, forI had been a studious thinker, and 
had long since reasoned away all such apprehensions, but at 
the idea of losing forever the reality of that image which had 
become my embodied destiny. I could not bear to die without 
seeing her, so I rang the bell with difficulty, and despatched a 
servant, firstly, for a large quantity of morphine, and secondly, 
for my friend, Dr. R —, the profoundest votary of medical 
science | have ever encountered. 
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The morphine came, but not the doctor. He was absent 
from home, and did not arrive until near noon on the follow- 
ing day. 

‘‘ Doctor,”’ said I, in a weak but distinct voice, ‘after three 
absolutely sleepless nights and days, I last night took seven 
gradually increasing doses of morphine in succession, the last 
of seven grains (e quivale nt to 700 drops of ordinary | audanum, 
or 35 grains of opium), and [ have not slept—no, not a wink. 

“Hm!” said the doctor, feeling my pulse: ‘‘ Hm! that is 
very strange ! 

R — was my intimate friend. He was a man of about 
forty-three years of age. His head was a magnificent speci- 
men of the higher order of intellect. His towering forehead, 
round which clustered dark brown curls, streaked with gray, 
his grand, smooth forehead, marked with those fine parallel lines 
that resemble the traces of a graver on polished granite ; his 
deep-set, piercing eyes, that penetrated so deeply into the arcana 
of matter and the souls of men, all combined to give him the 
aspect which at once commands and repels ordinary minds, but 
which, to the student of human nature, is irresistibly attract- 
ive. ‘The doctor’s form was spare, rather tall, and, in reality, 
of prodigious vigor. His manner was calm, self-possessed,and to 
his real friends, those whom he loved and respected, of a pe- 
culiar gentle charm. But towards the outer circle he was 
often involuntarily harsh, abrupt and disdainful—alw: ays cold, 
distant, and haughty. 

To me he was simply a sort of second self. In many things 
he had been my instructor, in all, my confidant. It is scarcely 
requisite to say that he was a gentleman in the noblest sense 
of the word; but, indeed, he was more, for he was a hero in his 
peculiar sphere, and had fought his way through difficulties un- 
der which any ordinary man must have succumbed. He had 
studied at Paris, and had there fallen into the most terrible 
poverty, when the cholera burst out in all its virulence. It was 
then that the full energies of his brave and strong nature came 
into action. Heso distinguished himself by his zeal and devo- 
tion, that he received the cross of the Legion of Honor, and a 
pension of a thousand francs from the government, with which 
he returned to America to lead a life of study, privation, and 
active benevolence. He was not, however, made to be the doctor 
of rich men ; his bluntness and sincerity disgusted them. But 
to the poor he was a saving angel of hope, and to us, his friends, 
a treasure of sincere friendship and goodness. 

Such was the man who now sat by my bedside, and listened 
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to my extraordinary statement, with no small degree of natural 
amazement. 

‘Tell me all,” said he, after a pause, during which he in- 
tently examined my countenance, *‘ and then, perhaps, I shall 
be able to judge of your condition.” 

How different is R-—-——’s method from that of the stupid 
empirics, who scarcely condesecend to listen to their patient’s 
description of his —— who, by a feel of the pulse and a 
elance at the tongue, will at once unravel the secrets of that 
complicated organization, the human body, which never, since 
the origin of the world, has offered two examples of states 
precisely analogous one to the other 

I said all, and more than I have here written. At length the 
doctor nodded to intimate that he had seized the facts, and 
vould try to bring their scattered rays of light to a logical fo- 


‘You still expect to meet her?” he inquired suddenly. 

‘¢T do.”’ 

** At that place t 

‘6 Yes.”? 

‘* You feel no symptom of sleepiness ? ”’ 

‘6 None.”’ 

‘*'You have no appetite for food ?’ 

‘‘ Not the slightest !”’ 

‘* Then we must pile on the morphine,” muttered the doctor, 
as I thought, with a faint trace of doubt in his manner. 

| swallowed that night more than enough of the narcotic to 
have sent an ordinary elephant to sleep forever. But the 
morning found me still as wakeful as before, and the doctor 
seated by my side with a ji aded look and an e xpre ssion of dee p- 
ening astonishment. 

He tock pen and ink and penned three notes to the three 
most celebrated physicians in the city. 


‘I care little for their opinion,” said R———, * but ] feel 
it my duty to consult them. The case is purely exceptional.’ 
“Ah, my dear R ,”? said I piteously, ‘if you do not wish 





me to die this night, promise me at six o’clock ‘this eve ning to 
be at the appointed place, and when she come s do not leave 
her on any pretence till she is in my presence 

‘‘A decided case of erotic monomania !”’ mathe red R— . 
as he paced the room musingly, after sending off the letters. 

The physicians came and examined me. R——— met them 
afterwards in another room. 

‘* Gentlemen,”’ said he, ‘‘ the patient has not slept for more 
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than one hundred and thirty hours. He has taken morphine 

repeated and increasing doses, and he has not even felt 
drowsy for an instant. He is ina low, but not apparently dan- 
gerous fever. There is no delirium, possibly because there is 
monomania, or rather fixity of idea. What is to be done to 
save the machine from perishing ?”’ 

The physicians ‘looked as wise as they could, then compli- 
mented Dr. R — on his treatment, and quite agreed with 
him. Then one suggested sulphur baths, a second, camphor, 
and the third, ice to the head, leeches, and as a final resource, 
a cataplasm between the shoulders. But all seemed finally in- 
clined towards that simplest of all remedies, patience and con- 
fidence in nature. A man, they agreed, in his perfect senses, 
could not be awake forever. 

‘¢ What do you think of animal magnetism ?” said R—-—. 

The three physicians shrugged their “shoulde ‘rs, and one tim- 
idly hinted that the experiment would at least be interesting. 

The physicians then received their fees and departed. 

‘‘ There is nothing to be got out of men who don’t think 
for themselves !’’ muttered R———— to himself, as he return- 
ed to my bed-room. I overheard tliis exclamation, for my hear- 
ing began to be preternaturally acute, as, indeed, did all my 
other senses in a strange novel, way. 

‘* Well, what news? I asked.”’ 

‘‘ Rest, perturbed spirit, rest !’’ said R-————, neglecting 
all the wild hints of his brother medici, and giving me a fresh 
dose of morphine in its most powerful and conc entrated form. 

That night my friend slept on a sofa in my room. I did not 
sleep, but still continued, in spirit, to patrol before the dead 
wall, and tospeculate on the mystic characters, tocount the small 
splinted trees, and to make profound studies of the queerly 
tesselated pavement, the dreary street, and the brick, as also 
the wooden mansion, and to await the girl of my adoration, who 
appeared not to my vision. And so the sixth night passed. 

‘‘ Shall I never sleep again ?’’ exclaimed faintly, but despe- 
rately, as R———— appeared before me with a yet more bewil- 
dered expression. 

‘‘ Do you feel no signs of drowsiness ? ”’ said he. 

** None,”’ I replied. 

R——— stood in silent meditation. 

‘‘Do you know,” said I, ‘‘I feel as if I never could sleep 
again, until—’”’ 

‘‘T understand you,” said the doctor, ‘‘ until your expecta- 
tion be satisfied,’’ and he relapsed into his meditations. 
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Towards noon a gentleman ofa pale and commanding aspect 
entered. He was ‘the great magnetizer C————, whose ex- 
periments and book exc sited some time since so great a sensa- 
tion. After being introduced to me, and holding my hand for 
some time in quiet conversation, he commenced making passes 
over me, and persevered for nearly an hour, but beyond a cer- 
tain sensation of soothing tranquillity, which might possibly 
have been attributable to the monotony of the proceedings, the 
effect was null. I was still wide awake and perfectly con- 
scious. 

Again I passed a sleepless night. I was wasting away visi- 
bly. Dr. R——— was in despair. 

The magnetizer repeated his visit, and succeeded in throwing 
me into a cataleptic state, during which my limbs became ri- 
gid, and sustained great weights in a manner impossible 1 in the 
normal condition. sut still I did not lose my consciousness 
for an instant. 

The doctor grew desperate. He asked himself the question, 
whether, after all, contrary to received notions, it might not be 
possible for a man to live without sleep? He argued in that 

case that a large supply of food was absolutely indispensable to 
supply the constant wear and tear of the organization, and on 
this hypothesis he commenced an entirely new system of treat- 
ment. Hegave me no more opiates of any kind, but on the other 
hand, administered to me every possible stimulant to appetite. 
In a few days, during which I slept no more than on the nights 
already described, the effects of this new system were appar- 
ent. I gained flesh, the fever almost disappe ared, and though 
weak, and in a negative, indifferent sort of condition, I was, to 
all appearences, in no immediate danger. Late regularly, and 
considering my inactivity and ge snerally recumbent attitude, 
largely. One d: ay R———— informed me that three weeks had 
elapse .d since this marvellous slee plessness had first attacked 
me. Three weeks without sleep,—think of that, ye men of 
traditions and cant, and pause in your empiricism for a space! 

Meanwhile the delirious monomania of my love-dream still 
possessed me like a demon. Every evening at the appointed 
hour I stole out unobserved by the doctor, who was then, I 
supposed, absent, to the well-known spot, and what was most 
curious was, that every evening the form of my adored girl ad- 
vanced to meet me, and on near r approach, disappeared from my 
view suddenly, and proved to be only a delusive fancy of my 
disordered brain. Nevertheless, the mere illusion was a feeble 
kind of satisfaction, and five whole months elapsed, five sleep- 
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less months of my abnormal and monotonous existence 
when one evening—a beautiful spring evening—to my intense 
amazement, the phantom, instead of vanishing, continued to ad- 
vance until I actually extended my arms to w rele ome it. Then, 
and not till then, with a convulsive shock, I started and dis- 
covered that I was seated in my arm-chair at home, the doctor 
before me, still continuing a sentence of which I had heard the 
commencement. Not halfa minute had e elapsed since I had start- 
edjon my expedition. I had never left my apartment : the eve- 


ning excursions were mere mental hallucinations, the result of 


a moment of what I can only call natural clairvoyance for want 
of a better term. 

On this occasion, to the doctor’s surprise, | seized a hat and 
staggered wildly towards the door. 

R——— attempted to restrain me. 

** She is there!’ I cried, ‘‘she is there! Would you try to 
murder me ?—let us fly, let us hasten to meet her! If I lose 
her now, I lose her forever! ”’ 

The doctor thought it best to humor me—the distance was 
not great : supported by his nervous arm, I soon reached the 
charmed ground, and there—yes, there she stood, my own, my 
adored love ; : 

‘At length ! at length !’’ Icried, and—fell down in a heavy, 
leaden, dreamless slumber at her feet. 

When I — a beautiful face was bending over me. 

‘* Thank God, he lives! ’’ exclaimed the voice of silvery mu- 
sic. 1 had slept for fifty-six hours without moving. Since 
then no man can have enjoyed better, or sounder sleeps than J 
do, nor is my rest the less sweet, that an angel wife at my side 
is ready to welcome me back to life with the sweetest of earth- 
ly smiles 


Dr. R———— is still my best friend—owr best friend and con- 
stant guest. He often says, in his reflective tone— 
‘* Ah, my dear Mrs. ————, if your uncle had not whisked 


you away into the country that afternoon, you would have 
kept your appointment and married a common-place husband 
instead ofa real natural curiosity ; though, as to your coming to 
the same place at the time you did, it was certainly a most 
wonderful coincidence.”’ 

** But I tell you, my dear doctor, that Iw as impelled by an 
irresistible impulse, a supreme prese ntiment.’ 

‘* Yes, yes, of course. Well, it was lucky your uncle died, 
and so you were sent back ; but as to presentiments, I must 
confess—” 
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Reader, the doctor, like all doctors, is a sceptic. For my 
part, after utterly dispensing with sleep for six whole months, 
owing to the simple domination of a fixed idea, I am not likely 
to doubt the supremacy of spirit over all material laws. 

It isan old saying, that marriages are made in heaven. If 
mine were not the coutiivante of divine ingenuity, its uncloud- 
ed happiness would assuredly justify the superstition. And 
so fare— 

‘* But the word, the word MAG, on the wall ; did you ever 
find out what it meant?” cries some implacable reader, who 
never lets a point escape him. 

Oddly enough, the artist has since completed it. It was the 
advertisement of a pious tract. The word was MAGDALEN. 


PPL PDL Oe 


MAN-WORSHIP. 


Wuatever may be said of the infidelity of the present age, 
there is one species of piety which seems in a most flourishing 
condition in the United States, and that is man-worship, which 
in truth is more generally paid to the dead than the living. 
However a man may be abused and calumniated while living, 
his death becomes the signal for universal commendation; and 
he who in his life was represented as a monster, is no sooner 
in his grave than he becomesa prodigy. The world rings with 
his fame, his talents, and virtues, and language is exhausted in 
setting forth his pre-eminent services. In this way, it would 
seem, mankind lack to atone for their injustice to living merit, 
by empty flattery and exaggerated praise. But the atonement 
comes too late. The dead warrior cannot hear the sound of 
the trumpet of victory. 

It has been said with a deal of truth, that the ereatest liars 
in the world are the tomb-stones ; but they have very formi- 
dable rivals in obituary notices and funeral orations. ‘All dead 
men without exception are kind husbands, affectionate fathers, 
and exemplary in the fulfilment of all the social duties, and all 
remarkable for their piety. It is the same with women. All 
become saints on their tomb-stones, and the greatest scold 3 
existence is in the grave ‘‘ as quiet as a lamb. 

All this is extremely pious, and accords with the amiable 
old maxim, that we should speak naught but good cf the 
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dead. But still there is reason to apprehend that these indis- 
criminate eulogiums of the dead may have a dangerous effect 
on the living. The apprehension of the severe and just ver- 
dict of posterity, is one of the great checks on human depra- 
vity ; but if a man is sure of being handed down from genera- 
tion to generation on his tomb-stone, as a model of all the vir- 
tues, he may chance to become careless of the censures of his 
cotemporaries, and make his appeal to posterity in a lying 
epitaph. Our opinion therefore is, that if we speak at all of 
the dead, we should speak the truth, and that the utmost a 
deceased rogue can claim of his fellow-creatures is silence. 
Herodotus tells us that the ancient Egyptians, who were a 
wise people, previous to according funeral honors to the dead, 
held a surt of posthumous examination not to detect the cause 
of his death, but to ascertain his merits while living. ‘Testi- 
mony was her ird on both sides, and a verdict given accordingly, 
by which the deceased was estimated ever after. So, also, the 
sovereign Pontiff, previous to promoting a deceased worthy to 


a place in the calendar of saints, appointed a consistory of 


Cardinals to hear testimony as to his services and piety, ‘and 
most especially as to the miracles he had performed. Something 
like this would probably not be amiss before we promote men 
to immortality. We should never worship a man until, like 
Washington, he had stood the test of ages, and gained from 
the world a verdict of immortal fame. Reputation becomes 
comparatively worthless when it is bestowed without merit, 
and without discrimination, and inflated praise does a man 
more harm than unjust censure. The first excites either envy 
or disgust; the second calls forth our indignation at the ca- 
lumniator, and our sympathy for his victim. 

These reflections have been awakened by the inflated, extra- 
vagant, and fulsome adulation lavished on certain distinguish- 
ed citizens of the United States who have lately passed away 
from among us. Without meaning to detract in the slightest 
degree from their genius, their virtues, or their services, we 
must be permitted to express the opinion, that their real in- 
trinsic claims to a high distinction among their fellow-men, 
will be weakened by claiming for them a place not only far 
above all their cotemporaries, but over all those illustrious 
heroes, statesmen, patriots, and orators who have gone before 
them, and whose merits have been consecrated by the verdict 
of posterity, as well as the gratitude of their country. Ex- 
aggerated praise never made man immortal. ‘The sy must be 
judged by their works, and if they leave none behind them, 
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the world will not think it worth while to judge of them at 
all. Their fame can be only traditionary, like that of Her- 
cules and the heathen gods, and if deified at all, it will be 
only by ignorant Pagans. 

When man begins to worship man, he is on the high road 
to idolatry, as well as servitude. By making one man a god, 
the ancients became abject worshippers of a being like them- 
selves; and by making one man a giant, all the Test became 
pigmies. Respect is due to great talents, and veneration to exalt- 
ed virtue, but the knees of a free pe ople should be bent only 
to God. They ought never to make themselves abject by 
erovelling at the feet of idols of their own creating, nor lower 
themselves to the dust, in vainly attempting to exalt others to 
the skies. The world has made itself little, by making others 
too great. There never was, there probably never will be, but 
one Washington, one father of his country. Let the honors 
paid to his memory stand in our history by themselves alone. 
Let him be our Jupiter, and all others his satellites. 

A free people are always more or less capricious, like all 
other absolute sovereigns. They treat their idols as the 
Chinese do their Joshes, first worship and then beat them, or 
beat them first and worship them afterwards. It is true they 
have very often good reason for these apparent inconsistencies. 
Men who wish to gain the affections of the people, like those 
who aim at the hearts of women, are prone to make all sorts 
of professions, and to promise what they never mean to perform. 
The people being thus disappointed in their expectations, are 
very apt to become indignant, and resort to the summary pro- 
cess of pulling down the idol they have unwarily set up for 
their divinity. ‘They are not always ungrateful or capricious, 
and a close inspection of their conduct, both in ancient and 
modern republics, will show that in a great majority of cases 
they deserted their leaders, because their leaders had betrayed 
them. 

A free people should always be jealous of their rulers. There 
should be no such thing as implicit faith in politics. The peo- 
ple should never trust any man farther than they can see him. 
The shrine of liberty requires to be guarded with sleepless vi- 
gilance, and if the watchman falls asleep at his post, some 
Erostratus, ambitious of an infamous immortality, will set the 
temple on fire, or like Sampson, pull it down on his own head. 
The love of power is so strong in the hearts of men, that it 
requires to be checked by the penalty which ever accompanies 
its possession, in the envy it awakens, and the severe criticism 
to which it is exposed. Hence the inseparable connection be- 
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twixt free institutions, and freedom of speech and writing ; 
hence the eternal hostility of despots to their exercise, and 
their unceasing attempts to arrest them by oppressive laws, 
or the application of foree. They have been taught by many 
severe lessons, that tyrants can never be safe while opinion 
is free, and that the most effectual mode of oppressing man- 
kind, is to persuade them their persons are sacred, and their 
authority derived from Heaven. ‘The first and most effectual 
step in the subjugation of mankind was man-worship, Every 

man who aspired to become a tyrant set himself up as a god, 

and governed the people by oracles derived from Heaven; 

through the medium of a corrupt priesthood, the mere instru- 

ments of his will. In latter ages, Alexander aspired to be a 

god, and some of the most atrocious of the Roman Emperors 

laid claim to the same distinction. ‘The progress of a more 
enlightened system of religion, and the gradual expansion of 

the humen mind, at lencth arrested these e xperiments on hu- 

man credulity. From gods, kings became men ; but they still 

clung to the remnants of the imposture, and though they no 

longer asserted the claim to divinity, still pretended to govern 

by “divine right, as the vicegerents of Heaven. The Ameri- 

can revolution gave a death blow to this assumption, and at 

this time kings, instead of governing by divine right, are con- 

tent to govern by the bayonet. Like the gods of Olympus, 

they have had their day, and the period is probab ly not very 

distant when, like them, they will figure only in romance and 

poetry. Let not the free people of the United States give a 

new impulse to these exploded servile notions, by reviving 

the most grovelling of ail superstitions, that of man- worship. 

From worshiping the dead, they may gradually come to wor- 
shipping the living, and like the Greeks and Egy ptians of old, 

grovel before the wooden block of Dodona, or adore the Bull 

Apis. 


THE RATIONALISM OF THE DAY. 


ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS—-SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATIONS—-RAPPINGS, ETC., ETC. 


Ir is a right freely accorded to every citizen of this country 
to unreservedly examine whatever he may think merits his at- 
tention. Whether his examinations be conducted through the 
medium of the press, or whether they be confined solely to his 
own thoughts, no one now can justly question the right of an 
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American te view, in what light he chooses, any subject be- 
fore him. And a brief reflection cannot fail to convince the 
the most skeptical that this freedom of opinion is advantageous 
both to society and also to the prosperity of the State, since 
one main dependence for the support of each of these is upon 
the united, but, more than all, sincere action of the individu- 
als which compose them. And we cannot be so blind as not 
to see that sincere devotion to any institution is based upon a 
thorough conviction of its propriety. Evidently, there is noth- 
ing more calculated to induce such convictions than free dis- 
cussion on all open points ; indeed, this fact appears so clearly 
as to take rather the form of a truism. But there are some 
questions which, more than others, it is the positive duty of a 
good citizen to use every means in his power to inform himself 
upon, since it will eventually become necessary for him to take 
one view or another of them, when the 2y assume that form in 
which they shall have an influence upon the welfare of the 
State. But if, of the questions which are before us to-day, one 
more than another seems to demand close and accurate scru- 
tiny, it is the Rationalism which has of late risen up in our 
midst. When it first appeared, is was regarded as a matter of 
consequence by none but those whom the great majority of peo- 
ple believed fitted for a mad-house: but now that, in spite of 
predictions to the contrary, it has increased to such an extent 
as to warrant a fear for the safety of our existing institutions, 
it cannot be but right to seek to know precisely what that is 
which threatens those views we hold nearest and dearest. And 
to consider this subject properly, it is not necessary to inquire 
what are the changes it proposes: the very idea of change 
should, in itself, startle every one into a dilige nt search wheth- 
er or not the principles upon which such change i is founded be 
correct ; for if they are not, why should we examine the ele- 
gant and fane a details of a building whose rotten foundation 
forebodes ruin? 

‘The above remarks, though bearing the shape of an apology, 
are intended as such only for those minds who shudder at the 
idea of examining, even in a general way, every kind of inno- 
vation, and who are willing to leave a fire to burn out of itself, 
not once reflecting upon the effects its scorching heat may pro- 
duce if allowed to reach its greatest intensity. To such, and 
to those who adhere to their present views, merely because 
they have been so educated, without knowing precisely why 
they thus think, it may not be inappropriate to commend the 
remark of Paley : ‘‘ Occasions wil! arise to try the firmness of 
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our most habifual opinions; and upon these occasions it is a 
matter of incalculable use to feel our foundation; to find 
support in argument for what we had taken up upon authori- 
ty.” 

For a long time back there has been in the United States a 
class of minds dissatisfied with existing religious creeds, or 
rather, perhaps, disbelieving in any religion at all. By a pro- 
cess which cannot be well explained, they have torn themselves 
away from the restraints incident toa reliance upon the truths 
of Christianity, and, to fill the void thus created, have suffered 
their imaginations to form dreams upon which they have loved 
to dwell. Unsettled in their views, and united only in deny- 


ing what is by them termed the de/usion of eighteen and a half 


centuries, they needed but some mind, visionary as themselves, 
but more stable, to draw up a creed, in the profession of which 
they all should at once unite. They wanted a guiding star, and 
such a star was and is Anprew Jackson Davis, whose name is 
familiar to every reader. Under his guidance, all these skep- 
tical minds have agreed to pursue their favorite idea of **‘ human 
progress,” to disprove Christianity, and to remodel society. 
Davis has succeeded in uniting the visionaries of our country, 
and, by his feats of asserted communication with the other 
world, has made himself leader of a band, small, it is true, but 
steadily increasing. We cannot pretend to say how, or by 
whom, his books and lectures have been written. We are not 
decided whether the ‘ rappings’’ which have assisted him in 
his professions are to be ascribed mainly to mental delusion, or 
to ingenious imposture. But whatever be the true state of the 
case, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact, that there is an or- 
ganized body at work in the community, and upon such 
grounds or principles as leave very little room to hesitate on 
the course proper to be pursued with respect to it. Societies 
are being organized all over the Union, under the title ‘‘ Har- 
monial Brotherhood,”’ all professing the same things, and all 
working as much in unison as it is possible they should. 

In the consideration of this question, everything depends 
upon what seems to be the one grand and fundamental princi- 
ple proposed by Davis. ‘This is, that nothing either in the Bi- 
ble or Creation is to be received as truth, unless it can be 
reduced to the test of Human Reason. The failure of the 
‘* Harmonial Brethren” to substantiate and carry into effect 
this idea, will, of course, do away with the necessity of enter- 
ing upon any further discussion of their tenets. 

But let us set these philosophers explaining some of the 
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most ordinary and universally credited matters of life. For 
instance, let it be asked what ‘‘ matter’’ is, and they are dif- 
ferent from all the wise ones who have preceded them if they 
can arrive nearer to a definition of this word than mere ly a 
specification of its attributes. They will say ‘* matter’ is 
anything which has weight, color, is capable of being divided, 
§-c., but this by no means defines the term proposed. It 
does not declare what matter really 7s ; the answer is nothing 
more nor less than a list of its attributes, and it is not possible 
for the mind of man to approach a strict definition more closely. 
Again : let one of these brethren be required to prove his own 
existence. ‘The reasoning of Des Cartes is, perhaps, as good 
any that has been offered. He argued—cogito—ergo sum—(I 
think—therefore I exis t) ; but the act of “thinking evidently 
presupposes the existence of a thinking being, and in taking an 
act of the existence he wished to prove as the premise for his 
argument, Des Cartes nullified his own reasoning. Here, 
then, are two things which no one doubts, but which the hu- 
man mind is ine apable of understanding or demonstrating. No 
man, now-a-days, has the slightest disbelief that matter is 
something because his mind is unable to see precisely what it 
is ; nor can any man be found to doubt his own existence, be- 
cause he cannot prove it. 'The philosopher, before mentioned, 
resolved, indeed, not to believe he existed till he had proved it; 
but he, doubtless, was satisfied with his own way of doing it, 
and considered that he had gained his end, notwithstanding 
the fallacy of the argument used. And this, then, is a speci- 
men of the extent of human reason. We see that it cannot 
compass even the inost common and undoubted facts of the 
finite world. Yet the ‘‘ Harmonia] Brotherhood’’ would reduce 
to the test of such a reason, all the revelations of the Bible, re- 


jecting those truths which we cannot comprehend. Among 


such truths are those upon which the generality of mankind 
rest their dearest hopes here and hereafter, and those upon 
which the principles of society are planted. It is Christianity 
itself against which these infidels aim, and they claim from us 
a denial of its doctrines and mysteries, because we cannot un- 
derstand them! ‘The very idea seems unworthy a being of 
sound intellect ; for, what an absurdity is it for the finite mind 
to suppose that it can understand all the workings of the one 
Infinite mind! All that has been said may be completely sum- 
med up by the use of the remark of Locke: ‘If you do not 
understand the operations of your own finite mind, that think- 
ing being within you, do not deem it strange that you cannot 
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comprehend the vperations of that eternal, Infinite Mind, who 
made and governs all things, and whom the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain.” 

On this untenable ground stands the Rationalism by whose 
glittering show so many are now being seduced. But the mo- 
dern promoters of it are so totally unlike those infidels who 
have preceded them, that it is not by any means easy to grap- 
ple with them. They argue most determine sdly for ‘the soul’s 
immortality, and they allow the idea of a supreme head or 
ruler, yet failing to define precisely what attributes they attach 
to such an idea. In fact t, the whole of the grounds taken by 
them are so contradictory, and, with the exception of the one 
noticed above, so change able, that all of them can never be 
brought into review. Their books are mere passages of wild, 
romantic imagination, far exceeding, in their wildness, those 
dreams in which the Chinese philosophers formerly loved to 
revel. The main point, then, on which to meet them, is the 
one we have stated at length. They must be convinced of the 
insufficiency of uncontrolled Reason, though it is hardly ere- 
dible that such a conviction can be effected. Still the con- 
sideration will form with every candid mind an insuperable 
objection to embracing their views. 

The connection between the Rappings and Rationalism 
seems to be no more than this. The spiritual manifestations are 
used to awaken in the community a kind of excitement and 
uneasiness with regard to the supernatural, which completely 
unhinges the mind, and disables it for the exercise of even its 
ordinary functions. Statistics on the causes of lunacy during 
the past year, will demonstrate the mighty effect of this influ- 
ence, and even where the degree of excitement does not attain 
that excess which would warrant the use of the strait-jacket 
upon the possessor of a mind thus affected, he is, nevertheless, 
in a capital state to receive the revelations of Clairvoyance 
with much avidity. The rappings are heard throughout se 
remotest parts of our land, and they are always close ly followed 
by the voluminous works of Davis. The modus operandi is to 
first unsettle the mind, and then eternally prevent its again 
resuming its quiet state, by causing a constant fermentation, 
by the infusion of poisonous fancies. 

The motives for all this have been hinted at above. And, 
however much some may be inclined to dissent from the view, 
a careful examination of facts will prove that the aim of the 
Rationalists is an ultimate blow at the whole structure of so- 
ciety. And while there are few to be found who will assert 


: 
' 
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that society does not need regenerating, they, at present, are 
not many who are willing to believe the improvement must be 
brought ‘about by so startling a first step as the utter denial of 
what, for more than eighteen hundred years, has been the very 
basis of all civilization. 

But such a movement seems projected by a class of citizens 
of to-day, and their doctrines, on this account, must be worth 
looking into. Not that there is just reason to believe they can 
be persuaded they are in error, but that those who now disa- 
gree with them may be the more firm in their views. 


HAVE WE A BORE BORN AMONG US? 


Eprrors U. 8S. REvIE\ 

[he narrative which accompanies this note was drawn up by a gentleman who pri 
bably had nothing better to do. Whether Mr. Snooks be or be not the person he re pre- 
sents himself, is a matter of very little consequence. 

The facts are before the reader. He must draw his own conclusions. The points on 
which I would insist, however, are firstly, —That Snooks is not a nigger, beoause he ain’t 
black,—Secondly, that be is quite unable to invent a complicated mass of evidence to 
sustain an improbable story, as proved by the inconsistencies of the narrative itself. 

Yours, truly, 
H. WALKER 


At atime when great men are so scarce, we naturally look backwards to the 
days when they were more abundant. This we consider to have been especially 
the case in the days of Jack the Giant Killer, for no one can deny that the giant 
Blunderbore was « mphatically a great man. 

Whether the head of the firm of Bore, Bobbery & Co., button importe re, New 
York, some thirty years ago, were really in any way descended from Blunder- 
bore the great, of course, at the pre sent distance of time, rather difficult to find 
out. It is, however, certain, th at that firm, somewhere about the year 1824, went 
through the painful commercial op ers ation ‘commonly described as “ bursting up ;” 
and that Bore, the senior partner, died shortly afterwards, either of grief, or an 
excess of bran dy ind water, or of aula. or from some other lethiferus cause. 

Seven or eight years prior to that event, was born a child, named Bobbery 
Bore, the son of the old Bore, who was christened after the junior partner Bob- 
bery, and was, moreover, usually addressed as Bob; that denomination being an 
affection: ate curtailment of his real name by his parents. 

So much for actual history—Now comes the mystification. After the “ burst 
up’ "of Bore, Bobbery & Co., and the death of old Mr. Bore, what became of 
young master Bobbery Bore, "calle d briefly Bob? It seems that his mother went 
away mysteriously, nobody kne w whither, and that young B, B. disappeared in 
a similar manner from a lodging near Fourth street, Bowery, and has never since 
been heard of. 

Now at Cincinnati, about six months ago, I made the acquaintance of a gentle- 
man named Robert Snooks, a dealer in hardware. I was forcibly struck by one 


fact with respect to Snooks. He never by any chance alluded to any events 
VOL. I.—NO. III. 18 
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which } ] taken p! e e ] rrival { I 1, i ] 
take the Jiberty of « loying a k the q i 
otherwise. 

As, h v > I y i Vv t l ( 


rious hints as to the grand 
father had been a man in a ver) 
people round the neighbor! 

















Snooks had his reasons for forg d it those 1 3 

best known to himself. Nevert 

tions, by the remark, that he could not recollect, or did n 

8 satisfactory mode of “choking off” inquisitive individuals. ' 
rh, for my | urt, I attach no importance, \ hatever, to casual reports, I 

t as well to say, that Snooks was by some regarded as a inaway | | 

exciseman, who had embezzled the govern nent funds, ! ! ‘as 

man of obscure extraction, who had been addict 1 to] yin! i 

A third ] lly sisted, that ] is l S 

tr 5 ted l yn] i { 1 years { A i ’ 








10 4 il P i 

yn ( ( Lonel I 1 degre? him \ 
mere id] p. I found Sno y Ligl f | | 
13 you kept a sharp | it, and did not let | 

UO day in ¢ V | | 1 Lo ment th s d 
y ] bery Bor l t of n r very m I 
having been advertised in t paper several M 

s Imyself knew the lawyer who had managed the busi 

“He would be,” said I, looking at Snooks, “about your age at this ti 

* What age 7” said onor ks care lessly. ‘ 

‘About thirty-three,” I replied. 

“What a strange coincidence!” exclaimed Snooks, turning suddez ! f 


“ 


pale, ] 
“Perhaps you are Bobl 


Snooks seemed to snay 


“Perhaps I am,”’ he sai 1. 


“How so?” said li 











“Why, you see,” s S rks, st I s from excitement—“I—I 
have no recollection of my early days. ye call it—a thingamy—a 


tit of 

se Delirium tremens #” 
hard. 

“No, no, delirium of another kind, guite another kind,” rejoined Snooks, 
seemed collecting his thoughts, which ] ] 


for I had noticed that Snooks drank rat.. +r 





“Of brain fever Imean. Oh!” he added, as if the 1 ibrance he him 
‘Il must have had a bad time of it! I was only twenty-two yea at th 
time. I had, it seemed, just arrived alone (in rags) on foot in Ci Ww! 

I recovered, I had lost all : ly ha r—my head was shaved smooth a 

Sir, and what was still worse, | had lost my memory of past events ent . Ne- 


ver since that day, my dear, Sir have I recollected anything of my previ 
tory. Did you ever hear anything so extraordinary ?” 
“© yes,” said J, “‘lots of things:’ for examp] 


; 


apart, let us sum up the evidence, and see whether you have a chance.” 


| 
“ Stay,’ said Snook \ a fi rvot to tell vou, tl ta Mr. i> ry ce i pon 

me—he was on business for a Ne Ww York ho 3e, pl Da J the } r 

partner in my father’s firm ———.” 
- Well, that’s cool,” thought I, “he takes his father for grants d!’ 


“ Mr. Bobbery,” pursued Snooks, “called on me to solicit orders, and I 


that his manner was very peculiar.” 

“In what way ?” 

“Why he was all the while looking at me very hard, and at last he said ina 
remarkably friendly tone—‘ Mr. Snooks, suppose we takea drink? ” 
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“And you complied with this singular request ?” 
| “TI did. We went to Fred. Bri ros’ next door, and I noticed, 
' ninth drink or so, Bobbe ry grew qt ite affectionate like— *Snooks,’ said 
aman! I like you! you're the best fellow I’ve met on this side tl l 
Take another dri | Old Hoss! You’re rather a bub-bub-bit of a ore, you’d 
took in the—the Wandering Jew; or the—the white elephant—if you ever 
the chance !’—That was his flattery of course, and put me on my guard. B 
hall never forget the way he said the word Bore. I see now that there 1 4 
leeper meaning in it than I suspected at the time.” 
“ Mr. Snooks,” said IJ, “if you are Bobbery Bore, you are entitled to one hun- 
} iced and eighty thousand dollars, left by his grand uncle!” 
I must say, that Snooks looked very much like a man who wished to inl 
hundred and eighty thousand dollars. 
Let us now sum up the evidence, and give Snooks a fair chance. 
1. Mr. Snooks is of the same age, as near as can be guessed, to the lost Bo 
nything, S ks has ashade tl tare. 
| NAA Tink tus hie sav i Mr. Snooks, though ¢ 
i seit Ih swers to th name of Lob, as I t 1 ersol ‘ 
. ery Bore is n t be f ywl ‘ . ( = ] liv 
' ) 
1. The singular conduct and veiled allusion of this mysterious Mr. B« 
5. Tl tter loss of memory of Snooks, as to events o« “urring prior to his ArT 
in Cincinnati 
6. Snooks’ own opinion, that he is the lawful heir to the hundred and 
thousand dollars, 





7. The fact, that nobody knows or cares who Snooks was, or ‘where he 


k ourselves the question, “ Lives the 
sk, ‘Is Snooks a Bore?” We do not see why he should not be. r- 
haps, some readers may exclaim, “‘ What if he is? who cares?” To such pe 


as these it is no use talking. However, we feel, that the question is one which 


‘ea Bore born among us?” 





we shall never ourselves be able to solve we, therefore, refer our 
readers to the new “ Monthly,” in which “Have wea Bore born 
among us?” will be proved, b f internal eviden 

and six wood-cut 





va ) +)} en 1} +O 
an irresistible accumulation « 
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THE MAGICIAN. 


The following poem has been forwarded to us 


of imagination and humor, and that no political 


tended by the author.—Evs, } 


Once the Holy Inquisition 

Caught an African magician ; 

Full of eagerness to fry him, 

They resolved straightway to try him. 


In a chamber, cold and roomy, 
Vaulted, hideous, and gloomy, 
Sat the judges of the holy 
Inquisition, eager solely 
For the hour 
Which should vindicate the glory 
Of their faith, and give the hoary 
Captive wizard of our story 
To their power. 
On his looks the Grand Inquisitor 
No man could well felicit, or, 
To speak 
More coarsely and more plainly, 
You might e’en have sought, and vainly, 
One so ugly aud ungainly 
Many a week, 
For his livid face seemed dirtied, 
Like a Jew’s but half converted, 
At his baptism disconcerted 
By deficient holy water; 
While his brows, as red as slaughter, 
Plainly frowned, “ Expect no quarter,” 
And his eyes 
Were so colorless and lurid, 
Allhe seized one might be sure he'd 
Sacrifice ! 
As he wore a mask to hide it, 
I don’t think he misapplied it. 
On each side, at the same table, 
Were two rascals dressed in sable, 
And five clerks in front must stow them 
In a row on seats below them, 
Each in robes of black, and vizored, 
All prepared to try the wizard ; 
Whilst familiars, like spectres, 
Cireled round the soul-directors ; 
And the manner grew more grim in all, 
As guards led in the criminal). 


Grand, and calm, and very dignified, 


with a distinct statement that s purelyaw 


a isions to modern religious pinions were 


As if it little signified 

That he should in the matter act, 
With beard that like a cataract 
Flowed o’er his breast, the prisone! 
All fear, it seemed, had risen o’¢ r, 
So smooth his broad brown forehead 
"Mid these preparations horrid, 

And so cold the glance of iropy 

He bent upon their tyranny. 


“Art thou guilty, or not guilty?” 
Seoffed the judge ; but searecely built he 
On the answer of his victim, ; 
Whose reply no little pricked him, 

As the Moor 
Answered thus, in manver solernn, 
Standing proudly as a column, 

Quite secure 
Of the strength of his position : 
“Signors of the Inquisition, 
“Tam guiltless—my tradition 

“Is the truer! 
“And before your slaves have brought 

your 

Fiendish instrumenta of torture, 

“To make sure, 
“T will give you demonstration 
“Of the truth of the persuasion 
“Which I look to for salvation, 

“ And for cure!” 


The Inquisitor dissemble d, 
Though, in point of fact, he trembled, 
And the seribes, though seribbling faster, 
Were as frightened as their master. 
When the Magus 
Waved his hands, and lo! ’mid thunder, 
Seemed to split the wall asunder, 
As the portal to a vision 
Of a magie scene Elysian, 
Parted by a shining river 
Broader than the Guadalquivir, 
Or the Tagus; 
Tho’ they tried their hearts to harden 
At the aspect of the garden, 





All were strangely fascinated 
By the Paradise so baited, 
As with speed shall be narrated. 


Lo! beneath the blue immensity 
of fabulous intensity, 

Were palaces whose splendor, 
Poet’s art can weakly render, 
Carved by some angelic master 
From huge blocks of alabaster, 
Full of tracery most exquisite, 
With all that can be requisite ; 
Verandahs, marble terraces, 

Aye, whiter than Carara’s is, 

And around them such a prurience 
Of shadowy luxuriance ; 

Of trees, with leaves gigantic, 
That, with beauty necromantie, 
Changed their hues like gatin tissue, 
Or a fountain at its issue, 

In some crystal cave or grotto, 

Or a smile on the Ridotto, 

Yet in freshness never dying, 
Breezes by their wave supplying; 
Gems outshining, flowers glancing, 
Brightly on their stems were dancing, 
With a strange and gentle motion, 
Like a vessel’s on the ocean, 

Till they half seemed to assume an 
Air of grace and passion human, 
And to shake their girlish tresses, 
And to mingle in caresses, 

And to laugh, and perfumes seatter, 
That intoxicate and flatter, 
Cabalistically scented, 

Making passion e’en contented, 
Happiness reduced to vapor, 
Indescribable on paper! 

And between those wondrous mansions 
There were velvetty expansions 

Of the greenest, freshest grassiness, 
Tempting to delicious laziness ; 
Distant forests, mountains rising, 
Purple-tinted, grand, surprising, 

In the vastness of their pride ; 
And along the river’s side 

Sands like powdered marble shifted, 
By the shining stream uplifted ; 
Whilst at ease, beside the river, 
Flowing emblem of its Giver, 
Inexhaustible in purity, 

Joy’s fountains of futurity, 
Reposed the lords and masters 

Of the land’s eternal pastures, 
Over death and pain victorious, 

In life supreme and glorious! 


Of his guerdon the receiver, 
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There reposed each true believer, 
In eestatic contemplation 
Of God's beautiful creation: 
And lo! there 
Were the houris of the blessed, 
Inexhaustibly caressed 
By the race that fears no morrow, 
Care or doubt, regret or sorrow: 
Forms so fair, 
That all earthborn commonplaces 
Mock the wonder of their graces; 
Words are air. 
Angels, gazing on such faces, 
Might have envied their embraces ! 


When their eyes this vision greeted, 

The Inquisitors grew heated, 

lor it seemed to them, indeed, an 

Islamitish view of Eden; 

And their callous hearts excited, 

Mystified their souls benighted. 

First they questioned—then they 

doubted, 

Then their holy faith they scouted, 

Knowing well by private practice 

What a gulf ’twixt word and act is, 

And what tricks they played to keep all 

Saints in honor with the people; 

What vile bargains they transacted, 

What false miracles enacted; 

How they lied, and how they flourished 

By the lies they daily nourished ; 
Till at length, 

Springing wildly from the table, 

Tearing off their masks of sable, 

Straining eye and flushing crimeon, 

Of the judgment-hall each grim son 

Glared upon the sights delicious 

With an ardor most flagitious, 

Whilst each palace front grew whiter, 

And each leaf and flower brighter, 

And each houri’s shape more splendid, 

Beauty beauty’s self transcended, 

As with common inspiration 

In one common invoeation, 

Fused each captive of temptation 
All his strength, 

Crying out—“ There is but one God, 

“Of the earth and of the sun God, 

“ And Mohammed is his prophet; 

“}lear my faith, nor dare to seoff it, 

“Of all other creeds I weary am!” 
And on, in mad delirium, 

Each rushed towards the vision 

Of the Mussulman magician, 

With a hankering ambition 

To enjoy at once the heayen, 

Doubtless best of all the seven! 
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But the hall To this day an awful mystery 


Was all darkened on a sudden, Quite unexplained in history 
And each forehead there was blood on, But all 
in consternation dreadful Who were present at jugg 
Each new convert—ran his head full And were vanquishe n tl 
’Gainst the wall! Were renowned, writers tell us. 
For a s¢ city most zealous 
were sorcerer and houris, Burning fiercely, in pat 
1 the rid of the Moor is A tes lay 


“THE LINE OF POLITICAL KNOWLEDGE.” 


Tue remark of Canning, recently quoted in the Senate of 
the United States, by a distinguished member of that body 


that it is necessary to keep upon the line of politic il knowledge, 
leads immediately to the inquiry,—What is the line ? 
nay be two lines divergent, perhaps, leading finally in oppo- 


site directions ; one towards power and independence, the other 


There 


is the line of progress, th > 


other the line of timidity: we sha 
choose by consulting our past history. We have made for our- 


towards mediocrity and decline. One 

ll know which of these to 
selves a powerful position. We are rich, strong, happy: we 
are great. We shall soon be greatest. We shall attain th 
highest eminence in arts, arms, knowledge, manners, autho- 
rity, wealth, wisdom. We shall become the miracle of history 
the wonder of all time : nay, we are already at that point: we 
shall surpass the wonder of men: we shall excite their awe and 
respect : they will revere us ; they will subrnit to us ; they will 
imitate us, practising slowly, and with difliculty, the lessons 
which we set them. 

But of all nations that have ever existed, this one is the most 
peculiar in its isolation and individuality. Itoriginated in a 
separation : the Republicans of England finding it impossible 
to enjoy perfect libs rty in the old world, began to colonize the 
new by royal permission. Royal permission had to be given to 
every human action in those days ; and in all the world th: 
were but one class of men who acted independently of this, and 


they were buccaneers. 





eens. ocr 
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The English colonists of North America were not bueea- 


‘ . ¥ . +1] i. Tia , 41 ] - l ] + Tf + - 
neers, Dut were the cn iren ol tne iaw: tne seeds of 11d0erty 
crew up within them to a full development, and bore fruit in 
revolution. 7 1e Te\ lution was a failure: they f] l fi m its 
consequences, and founded Republies on the new continent. 
They expelled and drove away before them the inferior races 
of colonists: they annexed territory after territory, fighting 


: +] » _ >} os ewe ] . 
with the barbarians who surrounded them, and then purchas- 


ing and paying for their own conquests. 

Here, then, we have the origin, the beginning of that line of 
political knowledge upon which it is necessary for us to travel 
if we mean to progress as We have hitherto done. Neither the 
Indian, nor the Negro, nor the Imperial nor Royal colonist has 
been suffered to impede our progress, or, in the least degree, to 
influence us. What we cannot remove or conciliate and ele- 
vate, we subdue, we govern, and we employ. ‘That, too, is 
in the line of political knowledge. The inferior races of men 
who have no congeniality of blood with the Celt or the Saxon, 
have no part with us. It is the will of God that itshould be so. 


The colonists discovered that the derivation of their rights 


from a menarchical power impaired the value of those rights, 
and subjected them to violation and revocation ; they therefore 
renounced them . declare | the ind pendence of t] © ¢ es, and 
established for themselves a new kind of liberty, derived from 
their own individual sovereignty, under God, and from the 
moral de sand necessities of men. They then proceeded 
by a formal deelai tion to forbid the exercise of l il e- 
rial authority upon the territory of the thirteen col of 
North America. Here was another great mark erected upon 


at. f : . 
the line of political knowledge in 1776. 
\fter a war of seven vears they attained a separate and in- 


dependent nationality. | Each one of the colonies contended in 


y 


its own behalf, and maintained its individuality; and thus it 


was th ul nation i] intes rity and State ris hts arose } 1 w ‘re e@S- 
tablished simultaneously and together. Each State erected a 
popular constitution, exercising exclusive r ohts of sovereignty 
over its own territory, and precluding for ever the ¢zlervention 


ot the central power ol the whole, or of any ¢ ther State or for- 


t 


e€ion power, 10 alialrs peculiar to il 
¢ } f 
Now commences a new epoch. 
i 


= 
i 
ing the Republican | 


sell 

he power which originated 
operates anew in expan 
‘ | 1). | ee oe. Re eae 
States begin to be added to the original thirteen ; some bY War 
and subsequent purchase ;some by treaty and session ; some by 


colonization of a new territory ; and the expansion goes on even 
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to the present day ; until the number of the States is more than 
doubled ; and, instead of thirteen, we have now thirty-two In- 
dependent Republics, under one system. If from the past the 
future may be judged, and who doubts it? the increase of this 
number and the extension of the system must go on until it 
covers the entire continent. ‘The idea and the expression are 
commonplace, but they are comprehensive, nevertheless, and 
contain within themselves the rules of progress and the secret 
of public policy. The principal business of the Federation is 
to provide for its own growth, internal and external, but far 
more external than internal ; for the system is so adjusted, the 
internal regulates itself; it is the foreign relations of the United 
States that ought to occupy the Federal Government; other- 
wise the people will do for themselves what the Government 
declines to do, and Fillibusterism will become chronie with 
us ; that is to say, war and confusion will become chronic, 
with such effects as are indeed painful to contemplate. 

The interests of the Union, that is to say, of this grand sys- 
tem of Republics, which has formed itself upon the middle 
portions of the Northern Continent, are equally expansive, not 


to say aggressive, in a qualified sense; but the direction of 


growth is South and West; the line of boundary moving con- 
tinually South-West, making parallel sections across the Con- 
tinent, as power and population advance. It is now moving 
downward on the two sides, from California and from ‘Texas, 
and ina Jess decided manner, extending, as it were, a penum- 
bra over the West Indies. ‘These are the facts which it is ne- 


cessary for the world to contemplate. It is not the work of 


man so much as itis the work of nature and necessity, under 
the guidance of an open and special Providence ; so at least it 
must appear to all those who seriously contemplate the events 
of the last fifty years. 

Soon after the separation of the Northern United States from 
the mother country, the Spanish colonies began to contemplate 
revolution as a benefit; and one after another, in rapid succes- 
sion, all the States of the Southern third of this Continent shook 
off the despotism of Spain, and declared themselves free. Soon 
after the conclusion of the great war in Europe, the forerunner 
of that Imperialism which seems now to be firmly established, 
the attention of the European powers began to be attracted, not 
by the existence so much, as by the confederation and co-ope- 
ration of the American Republics. It was proposed by them 
to re-establish monarchical power by diplomacy, by intrigue, 
by colonization, by conquest, even, if that were necessary, and 
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to carry the imperial reaction across the Atlantic over the New 
World. It was not known to what extent this reaction might 
be carried on; it was even hoped that Republicanism might 
prove to be a transient phase of a political character, and 
might in time fade away under European influence. It isnot 
yet known how long Re spublic anism will last; we only know 
that it will last as long and no longer than the confederation of 
the American States, ‘The hopes of Europe were not altogether 
without foundation: the reaction had many examples in his- 
tory to reason from, and it acted wisely for itself. 

In December, 1823, James Monroe, President of the United 
States, proclaimed the necessary opposition, as a standing pol- 
icy of the leading power of America. In his annual message 
to Congress, he declares it as follows — 

‘*'l’he American Continents, by the free and independent 
position which they have maintained, are henceforth not to be 
considered as subjects for future colonization by an European 
power; and while existing rights should be r sspected, the 
safety and interest of the United States require them to an- 
nounce that no future colony or dominion shall, with their 
consent, be planted or established in any part of the American 
continent.”’ 

This keeps us again upon the line of political knowledge. It 
is impossible to conceive anything more definite than this dec- 
laration : it contains, first, a protest against the occupation, by 
European authority, of either of the American Continents ; 
but it does not offer to defend, by force of arms, the whole of 
that protest. It does not claim political supremacy over both 
the continents, but only over the Northern: for both it express- 
es an opinion, to become in future a basis of public law ; but 
for the present it satisfies itself with declaring that the safety 
and the interest of the United States require them to protect 
only the northern —— including, of course, the islands. 

If we wish to know against what powers the declaration of 
Monroe was more especi: ally directed, we have only to ask what 
powers are more especially interested and active in their en- 
croachments upon the North American continent. ‘The policy 
of the allies in 1823 was abandoned in consequence of the 
declaration of Monroe. Let us now confine ourselves to the 
North American Continent, and observe which of the Kuropean 
powers has of late resumed the policy then abandoned in vio- 
lation of the public law of the United States of North America, 
and of all the Republics of North America, from the [sthmus 
of Darien northward. If we can satisfy ourselves which of 
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7 . . ° 7 . 
the great powers it is whose aggressions have rendered it ne- 


} 
4 { 


cessary to re-establish, or rather to re-aflirm the doctrines of 
Monroe and the integrity of Republicanism on this continent, 
we shall then have returned upon the line of political know- 
ledge upon which our ancestors began to walk in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, and upon which their successors hav 
established two land-marks, namely, the declaration of ’76 and 
the declaration of ’23: the first, providing against the intrusion 
of monarchical powers upon a certain portion and the second, 
their exclusion from the whole of the North American Conti- 
nent as the doctrine for the future. 

Parallel with those two declarations, we find a guaranty to 
every State admitted to the Union, that it shall have a repub- 
lican form of government ; that is to says that it shall not be 
subjected to European influence. ‘The declaration of ’76 or of 
Jefferson ; the declaration of ’23 or of Monroe; and the gua- 
ranty of a republican form of government, incorporated for 
every State in the Constitution of the Union, form an unbroken 
series of fundamental laws. 


That of ’76 was for the independence of the individual Sta 
or colony, that no monarchical or consolidated power should in- 
tervene to modify its internal constitution. Each declared it- 
self free upon its own responsibility. 


] ’ 


i 
The second was a united or consentaneous d 


} ‘- . 41 
eciaration in the 
| } 


f all the colonies should be 


form of law, that the power 0! 
brought to protect the republican liberty of each: this was con- 
stitutional and national. 

The third extended a similar guaranty to all the Republics 
north of the Isthmus of Panama; either existing or about t 
exist ; either annexed or independent, that is to say, about to 
annex themselves. ‘I'his was continental. Individual, national, 
continental, all are one; all have their root in the same prin- 
‘ther the trinity 
of public law for the people of the Ne Ww World, in their rela- 
tions with the Old World 

We are obliged to admit that the idea of chance or of acci- 
dent does not enter into the oo hy of democracy : at least, 


ciple and the same necessity, and compose tog: 


of that democracy which has kept us thus far upon the line of 
progress and prosperity. We mise say, if we please, that there 
is a special Providence in our favor, but that Providence has not 
made blind tools of us. On the contrary, it has operated 
through the will and wisdom of men, keeping the nation by a 
kind of prescient inspiration on the true line. 
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This line has not, however, been historically a straight line. 
Politicians and rulers have deviated from it. 

During the first century of our history the colonists deviated 
from the line of political knowledge by indulging in religious 
rancor and persecution ; and even now there are political bigots 
weak and wicked enough to make religion a cause of political 
rancor. Catholicism, now in the minority with us, is at- 
tacked, with a vicious spite, by men of no religion ; atheists in 
belief and brigands in feeling and conduct, towards their fellow- 
men. ‘The line of political knowledge is a line of toleration. 
Laws with us have been established for the protec tion of the 
peace able, industrious, and worthy citizen, against the persecu- 
tions, as well of zealots and destructives, as of robbers and 
monopolists. The course of true progress forbids a monopoly 
of opinion, and leave all men fr e and unb iased in the faith 
they may inc ‘line to, be it the delusion of an hour or the sanc- 
tioned faith of centuries. 


No less evidently and oft - has the true line been departed 
from in the establishment, by law, of commercial and fiscal 
monopolies: in attempts to aj ‘apply the power o! thi Central 
Government to the 1 egulation’ of the domestic institutions of 


‘ 


the States ; and for the profit of particular sections of the 
Union, and to the injury of others. 

Still more remarkable and frequent departures from the de 
mocratic line have occurred in the administration of foreign 
affairs. ‘These departures ought, perhaps, to be attributed to 
the hitherto powerful,—-almost irresistible influence of Eng- 
land and France. Susceptibility, the virtue and the weakness of 
youth, has its period with nations, as with men; and even De- 
mocratic America, though superior to both in vigor and power, 
feels herself powerfully moved by the example, advice, and 


i 


diplomacy of the two elder nations. French manners infect, 
in some degree, our social life, impairing the value and sacred- 
ness of marri French polities infect the councils of more 
Sunomute and violent politicians, and French philosophy invents 


1 plausible excuse for every thing that is vicious and destruc- 


tive in our social tendencies. 


“ French truth and reason, British policy,” 


make their appearance in the New World, where the democra- 

tic character is cither not yet dev loped, or is biased by a dis- 

turbance of the political e juilibrium of the masses, or enn 
f° 


power falls into hands ineapable of employing it for great pur- 


poses. 
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‘The imitation and influence of English didlomacy has some- 
times carried us beyond the mere imitation of forms, and repe- 
tition of diplomatic fallacies,—it has even led us to violate the 
first principle of our existence, and attempt the liberties of a 
Re spublican State by a partition treaty, resembling in its spirit 
and provisions the act for the partition of Poland. 

In no instance within, at least, the historical reading of the 
writer of this article, has the grand democratic principle of 
States’ right been more grossly violated than in the attempted 
forcible division of the territory of Nicaragua between Great 
Britain and Costa Rica, this latter being the instrument, also, 
of Great Britain, who meant to appropriate what she seemed 
apparently to defend. 

By astrange and unnatural perversion, we find the American 
Secretary of State, during the month of June of last year, en- 

gaged in a project with Mr. Crampton, the skilful successor of 
Sir He ‘nry Bulwer, for the partition of a large portion of the 
State of Nicaragua, between England and Costa Rica, a State 
under British influence. 

A letter appeared in the Courier and Enquirer newspaper, 
dated 28th June last, which set forth or pretended to set forth 
our relations with Central America, and the present state of the 
Mosquito question, It described a certain project signed \ 
Mr. Webster, for the United States, and by Mr. Crampton, on 
the behalf of England, ‘for the honorable and definite ad- 
justment of all difficulties in regard to Central America be- 
tween estates of Nicaragua, the United States, Great Britain, 
and added the supposititious and im: gins iry kingdom of Mos- 
quito as a party in the negotiation.” ‘This plan, projected, 
doubtless, by Mr. Crampton himself, if we may trust the arti- 
cle alluded to, embraced those partic ulars. 

It proposed, first, that the Mosquito kingdom should com- 
prise the territory lying between the mouths of the rivers 
Rama and Sigovia on the eastern coast of South America, and 
to extend inward to 83° 30° West Longitude. 

This was a proposition for the establishment of a kingdom 
by a Republican Government ; that kingdom to be erected out 
of anegro chieftaincy, the chieftaincy itself created in the 
manner of a vice-roy: lty by the Que enof England. Supposing 
the whole to be a faree, what honor or profit for the United 
States did an American Secretary of State propose to himself 
when he undertook the part of a supernumerary on the vulgar 
boards of diplomacy ? Supposing it not to be a farce, by what 
precedent or proceeding, upon what line of political knowledge, 
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did he proceed to make the Government of the United States 
establish crowns, royalties, or vice-royalties, on the American 
Continent ? 

The second proposition was, that the southern bank of the 
river San Juan and Lake Nicaragua, the department Nicoya, on 
the Pacific, should be finally given up to the State of Costa ‘Rica. 

The State of Costa Rica is a decaved Republic, which 
nothing but the renovating spirit of the United States through 
its democratic colonists, can ever re-establish, or inspire with 
republican vitality. The citizens of Costa Rica consist of a 
number of dependent agriculturists, whose tropical projects, 
as well as their lands, are mortgaged for the most part to the 
merchants of London and Liverpool. Now by what new phi- 
losophy of progress or divine excellence of wisdom, did Mr. 
Webster propose to benefit his country in the spirit of the 
Hulsemann manifesto, by annexing new dependencies to the 
British crown? For in spirit, though not in letter, the annexa- 
tion of Niecoya to Costa Riea by authority of the United States, 
was the addition of another piece to the Empire of Great Brit- 
ain. If Mr. Webster knew that this was so, what reward did 
he propose to himself, or what benefit for us? If he did not 
know that this was so, by what title or authority in reason 
could he hold his office of Secretary of State and Ac Iministrator 
of Foreign Affairs? It is not supposed to be the especial duty 
of an American Secretary of State to extend the Empire of 
Great Britain, nor is the policy of Russia the policy of the 
American Democracy. We, on ‘the « ontrary, have always im- 
agined that it is the duty of such a Secretary to keep on the 
line of political know ledge marked out for him by the history 
of his nation. One of two things, ignorance or treachery, can 
alone account for his departure from it. 

The third particular of this grand project of partition was, 
that the sea-port of San Juan de Nicaragua must be “ ceded” 
to the State of Nicaragua by the King of Mosquito, But this 
cession was subjected to a number of conditions. ‘The grants 
made by the King of Mosquito were all to be recogniz d; and 
for three years, one-tenth the duties collected at San Juan 
were to be collected for the use of this imaginary potentate. 

First, to erect a kingdom on North American soil, either in 
earnest or in jest, that is to say, for a crime or a fraud ; then, 
having erected this kingdom upon the territory of Nicaragua, 
to give it power to cede to Nicaragua a portion of the stolen 
land, Nic varagua herself to pay, by the surrender of the taxes 
on her own seaport, and to recognize the grants of the appro- 
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priation, made in defiance of her grants of the common law, 
ind of the laws of nations; was not this a project to adorn 
the history of American diplomacy, and to give that much 


7 


vaunted and strangely desired notoriety, ‘‘ an European repu- 
tation,”’ to the chief of the American foreign office ? 

By this project the territory of the republican State of Nica- 
ragua, through which our citizens aan a free and protected 
way to California, was to be divided in half, and the one half 
erected into a kingdom to form a portion of the imperial sys- 
tem of Great Britain. 

Strange as it may seem, this project was formally offered 


to the government of Nicaragua, under a threat which implied 
that if it was not accepted, and the partition agreed to by the 


feebler State, the two powers, Eng! land and the United Sta 
would proceed to execute it of f thei ir own will. Nicaragua, 
under the advice of citizens of the U nited States, who under 
stood the rights and duties of a democratic government better 
than the men in power, resisted the sastihion of her territory 
between neighbor end oppressor, and has bravely, to this mo- 
ment, maintained her attitude of resistance. 

These deviations from the line of politica il knowledge agree 
with others of a similar character upon which we have com- 
mented sufficiently in other numbers of this journal. They 
form a member of a system, the fruit of English influence 
upon the government of the United States, and proceed, we 
are led to believe, exc slusive ly f rom fore ign adv ic e. The Amer- 
ican people have had no hand in them ; they had no hand in 
the Clayton and Bulwer treaty, nor in the joint agency of 
France, England and our own Government in San Domingo 
they had no agency or influence in the butchery of the | Cuban 
adventurers, though they disapproved the tendency, and utterly 
condemned the rashness and precipitancy, as much as they 
applauded the gallantry of those unfortunate men. Ina word, 
the American Democracy have had no hand in that peculiar 
system of foreign policy which arose under the present and 
preceding Administrations, and which, it may be hoped, will 
be suddenly extinguished with the coming in of the next. 

We believe that our readers understand as well as we do, 
what is meant by the expression of Canning, ‘a line of politi- 
cal knowledge.” It is a valuable expression ; it serves to 
arrange our ideas, and enables us to ap ply our principles. The 
line of political knowledge of Great Britain we ought indeed 
to understand, but it is not our line, and we cannot adopt it in 
the administration of our foreign affairs ; nor can we move on 
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the line of in the | eee - Republics and the erec- 
tion of New Kingdoms, farcical, 1 because they are small 
but because they r are vuetee! ; not ridiculous because they 
are small, for it is the characteristic of successful wickedness 


to begin in a ridiculously small and odious way; and so be- 


ginning, absurdity swells and grows until it becomes mon- 
strous and terrible, the farce becoming at last a tragedy, and 
the laughter of men succeeded by tears and lamentations. 

Our line is the democratic; our knowledge the history of 


+1 erat , Twn ‘ ; a . —_- - > Cl t4ha re 
tne crowth of th se | nited states ; the colonization of the con- 
; , 


tinent ; the addition of new States to tl 


th anarchical populations over which it extends its into 

1 1 . 1 1 1* 
prosp rous and air) Republics. Let us study the line of 
political kno on > appropriate for Democracy ; and avoiding 
a =o ie artis an = ‘ } 7 | — ‘ ao 
ever to ¢ viate rom it Ourselves, let us torbla those whom we 

+ + = sarc 72.9 POP Cer) a ° ] ¥ an 

intrust with power ever to swerve from it: and command 


1e sovereigns, to execute the will, and fulfil 


“Aisa Ltdiill 


~ 


em, aS we are 
} 


the destiny of the great Democracy, 


Ye 


BOOK NOTICES 


Outlines of Mechanical Philosophy,” by 8. E. Cowes, Lrrritz & Brown: Boston. 


While we do not wholly agree with the learned author, in 





sophy which 





he teac s—we cheerfully acknowledge our ob for this work. In 
. . . } . . . . . 
point of originality and close reasoning, it is as ' American 


It is the work of a ripe scholar, and a thoroughly philosophical mind, deeply 
npr ! with the importance of the subject, and profoundly reverent before the 


mighty and mysterious forces of the Omnipotent First ¢ ause. 

i If vidence, that the period for inquiry on the important subject 
has not passed ; and its reception proves that there Is a general disposition to work 
out a more definite knowled the wonderful forces of nature. 





sefore the ex periments a d 


iscoveries of Galileo, the Aristotelean phil losophy 
was blindly accepted; and when he threw the books of the school aside, to « exper! 
ment on the descent of falling bodies and the vibrations of the Cathedral Camp, 
he excited a jealousy and persecution which terminated only with his life. The 
resu however, of his hedeon n da nt inquiry, were of the tp ot st importance ; 
long-established theories were tumbled to the ground—the 





; 
ilts 
stters of prejudice 
and ignorance were broken, and the prescribed limits of the pss 1an mind were 
blotted out, to be re-established no more. Everything must submit to examination 


and re-examination. There are no limits to mind; the whole boundless universe 
belongs to man—and he who will, may move it. 
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Our present philosophy is based upon the experiments of ages, and the wisdom 
of sages, but there are yet many things in it unexplained—and about which we 
can give but doubtful guesses. This work will lead to new, and, if possible, more 
accurate ealeulations—and if no other benefit results from it, than a better under- 
standing of our present philosophy of foree, we shall be more than compensated. 

The author is not ignorant of the fact, that the the ory of gravitation, which he 
attacks, has done honor to, and has been honored by, the greatest and the best; 
that it has grown upon us, as something necessary in the « conomy of the solar sy S- 
tem, and that it has been the means of the greatest triumph; but he denies the 
theory. In the place of that law, by which bodies are attracted to each other by 
a force ¢ qual to their size and the square of their distance, he substituted an in- 
nate force which produces a continued orbital and rotary motion, and which deter 
mines the position and course of all bodies. : 

* The errors, of Mechanical Philosophy, if there are errrors,” he writes, ‘arise 
from the assumption of gravitation, or the attractive power of matter; from the 
application of the law of motion of falling bodies, to the uniform motion of bodies 
remaining in one determined orbit ; from the belief that rectilinear motion is the 
natural motion, and that the curvilinear is a constrained motion induced by con- 
flicting forces; and from keeping out of sight the intense motion of every atom in 
its relation and revolution with the earth, which, from its greater comparative ve- 
ing the governing or controlling motion, and by reference to which 
ntal, retarded, or accelerated motion, is to be understood or to be ex- 


locity supply 
alone, incid 
plained.” 

This idea, or theory of innate force, in all matter, by which the motion of each 
particle is determined, leads him to a conclusion differing totally from the theory 
of development; while he finds the utmost harmony throughout the universe, he 
is forced to believe that that harmony is the result of elements, which are deper 
de nt upon the will of the Almighty Creator. 

We earnestly recommend the work to the reflecting part of our people. The 
subject is indepe ndent-—the work is suggestive in its character, and earnest in 
its purpose, and able in its design. If it suggest nothing new, it will at least 
contribute to a more perfect understanding of the present philosophy, and this 
will fully compensate for the time required to examine the new theory ; but we 


think it cannot be carefully read without much benefit. 


Ame rican oe Law Regist r” fi T January, 1853. 


This is the successor of the American Law Journat, and one of the most valu- 
able ot the catalogues of periodicals devoted to jurisprude nce, To membe rs of 
the bar this work is desirable, us containing accurate reports ofall important cases 
decided in the courts of the United States and of England, six months in advance 
of their publication by the regular re porters, The leading article of this num- 
ber on the Weicur or Evipence, furnishes a clear and perfect exposition of the 
legal rights and duties of jurors, and as such deserves the notice of all who are 
iable to serve in that capa itv. Among the contributors are Judges of the Su 


] 
preme Court of the United States, and of the several States. Published by D B. 
Canrigip & Co., Philadelpbia, at $1 per annum in advance. 


